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NNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected: 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or. 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 





ANTED—A YOUNG MAN OF EXCEL 

lent character and ability, from 16 to 20 years of age, to 

fill a position in an insurance office. assist in the book-keeping, 
ete. A Friend preferred. Address P O. Box 426. Baltimore, Md. 





KAHUMPKA, FLORIDA. New Hotel “Clar- 

endon™ now open by Philadelphia manager. Everything 
first-class. Terms moderate. Located about the centre of the 
tate on the line of the Florida Soutbern Railway. Just the spot 
for the invalid or those in want of a quiet and cheerful winter 
home. Only five miuutes’ walk from the celebrated Crystal 
Spring JOSEPH JONES, Manager. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, » ° 


$1,500,000. 


Six per cent. 
and City properties. 

Siz per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wma. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. CLay, 
Wa. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R, L, AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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REMOVAL Isaac FoRSYTHE 
CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans 0” improved Denver City 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by 


REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 


ry Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black 
Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteea by the 


Texas Loan Agency, Carrraz anv Surrivs $367,297,32 


with 16 years’ experience and no losses to investors. It ranks as 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. 


7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 
" —— semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank, 
ew York. 


RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 


ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FasuionasLe GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


quiltable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
Pee ae es $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS aNp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . 115,444.72 
SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital a: d assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500. $1,000, $5,0u0, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 





TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $38.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8h of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del.. Md, Va, W Va.,D C,Ohio, NL, Wis,Ind, Andl 
be refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. Srconp §r., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Esta BLISHED 
—1856.— 


LypiA A. MuRPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 380 YEARS. 
687 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 
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MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 
SEND CLUB SUBSURIPTIONS: 1889. 





PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH Mo. 20, 1888. 


1. Retes for the Year 1889. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 eacn, a year. 
lo copies, $2.00 each, a year. 


“No Agents.” 


We recognize no one as our “ Agent,” with the single 
exception of Friends’ Book Assoviation, 15th and Kace 
Sts., Philadelphia ‘Ihose Friends who get up Clubs for 
the puper must be regarded as the agents of those sub- 
scribing through them. When mouey reaches our hands 
we receipt for it ourselves, and no one, (except F. B. A., 
as above), is authorized to receipt for us. 


| 8. Concerning Clubs. 


a, We desire very much to add new. names to our list,— 
both to sustain the paper. in place of older Friends, who 
are year by year removed by death; aud to extend the 
circle of its usefuluess. One object in making Ciub rates 
is to aid this new growth. We trust Friends seuding Clubs 
will have some new names, wuless this is clearly not possible. 

b. Names and monvy, for clubs, should be seut to us in one, 
two, or at most three, installments. We cen wait till the 
person getting up the club is ready with the money, but 
We cannot accept single names and money, (unless for 
new subscribers), at int-rvals through the year, on account 
of Club previously reported. 


4. Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘“‘new”’ 
names ; and iu revewuls, please use the same name as the 
paper bas been coming tu. If for any reason the name is 
changed, please call our attention to this fact, to avoid 
duplication. 


5. Discontinuances. 


We 'o not discontinue a paper (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. 
Fersous wishiug to ‘stop"’ must so notify us. (With regard 
to this, we may say that a great majority of the subscri- 
bers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Comtinue from 
year to year without a break, and that to stop papers as 
soon as amount paid runsout, would give offense tv many, 
besides making a large increase of work for us at the 
busiest Seasou of the year. We never intentionally continue 
@ paper ordered s'opped, when it is not in arrears.) 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, eic., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY. PARRY P.O..N. J. 

















WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 
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This company manufactured and sold last year, 54,026 ma- 


Ask for the Wood and take no other. 


Local nts a inted or information given b 
- _ W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N, J. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 


STREETS. 


American market, and the prices are guaranteed to | 


be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


SAFE 9 


Record of our aT.) aa business. 


16,854 Mortgages Sa agereg: ating =. 768 818 
6,942 6,358,162 


9,912 paid, - 
wena paid aggregating - 
Total paid to investors 
We ~ Z,018 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
claim to do the largest, but 
he SA AFEST. business. 
Savings euiaeaaa for Small Amounts. 


Full information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
ew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
AMOS HILLBORN & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 





Par.Lor, Dinrine Koom, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, SprRine Cors, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS | 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
4@-BoDIES PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 


oii WM. HEACOCK, &28e~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


WM. H. JONES ~ 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 

ee 8 a Fertili- 
Removed and 

2045 Market St. P Philadelphia, 

Pa. Cheapest and variety. 

x Every conceivable tmplement of 
2», farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 

2 isers. It is a curiosity, 


F VO eR” ise seas ee 
ALWAYS # A . SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
| LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


1] Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 

| a t all parts of the city and surrounding 

|| co We are dealing with the most re- 

| fable iatstes Orders by mail solicited ona 
| Promptl y filled. 


| LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HA LLIDA y JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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CO TT. 1 GE: 171 S. Carolina Ave., (QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
PLEASANT ROOMS, MODERATE TERMS, NEAR THE chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
OcEAN, ON SAME AVENUE AS Depot, FRIENDS’ enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
PARLOR MEETING HELD AT 10.30 ON FIRST-DAYS. ae agatha Prepares for ee Se Health- 
fully pleasantly located near the , one hour 
M. F. _ PASCH AL iH te: 
——— ——__—_—_——~— eeeree eaten from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


PENNHURST, TELEPHONE No. 118. SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
iatnietmcandaeeaiaaae Bae ae courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
4 * . good English education. The next school year will begin 

R. 8. D ARE, 702 N. Third Street, Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
2. Philadelphia. school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 


REAL ESTATE. York. For catalogue and particulars address, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Special attention given to the care of property and collec- Glen Cove, » Long Island, N. Y. ¥. 
tion of rents. Prot erly bought and sold Office hours, 10 to 12. 


— ——— s ‘ABINGTON ‘FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, AND DAY SCHOOL, 
REAL ESTATE, Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
c Te iles from Philadelphia. 
Mongry TO LOAN ON MorRTGAGE. Saket oar taniey ict monet ta, SANA a 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION or RExTs anp | Udy arranged to furnish e thorough English education and to 


~ bi prepare for college. 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 


Siatea iets aaa $25 to $55. For further information address, 
OFFICES; Fortieth a Lancaster’ Avenue. AnTuur H. TomINson, Principal, 
—— - Or CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
hk [ Y " SELECTI ON OF PATTERNS Shoemakertown, Pa. 
* eee 
 % 


FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES S WA R THMORE C OLLEGE 


AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- ' 


NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rvues, 
RTC., AT JHE LOWEST MARKE1 PRICES. Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


. —_ Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 

, Ne antaanta BENJAMIN GREEN, Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
LOWEL INGRAINS 88 N. SEconD STREET PHILA. Literary. 

— sa corona aaa ean aaaa Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


Now IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
PAPER HANGING DONE. ings and apparatus. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 124% 


Swarthmore, Penna. 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 7 a 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. A. .: DIAMENT & CO FRIENDS BOARDING SCHOOL. 
1206 MARKET STREET. ——e—, 
fc Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


SHIGE AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. ————— 
Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca- 


tion), Media, Pa. 
BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. Or to 


Aaa: J. LanvEa, 1244 North Ninth Street. Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 


= SSS Comme | M. Busca, © 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


SWARTHMORE COL LEGE om ak 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3p MONTH 15TH, "89, Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, : ; : 


e 
SuBsect: “* How to Study History.” RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND 
MUEL PHELPS LELAND, CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
sigs asians Jossine ATTENDED To. 
ll of th 1 ill be free, and the friend: - 
seg a een Noten FR tn en aot an Rent a the On 1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
Trains leave Broad St Phila.. at 605 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 


Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
Epwarp H. MaGILt, President. 1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 
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IT SINGETH LOW IN EVERY HEART. 
Ir singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all; 
A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call. 
They throng the silence of the breast ; 
We see them as of yore— 
The kind, the true, the brave, the sweet— 
Who walk with us no more. 


’Tis hard to take the burden up 
When these have laid it down ; 

They brightened all the joys of life, 
They softened every frown. 

But oh! ’tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore ; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more. 


More homelike seems the vast unknown 
Since they have entered there ; 

To follow them were not so hard 
Wherever they may fare. 

They cannot be where Go‘ is not, 
On any sea or shore, 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, forever more ! 


—John W. Chadwick. 


For Friends’ intelligencer and Journal. 
THOUGHTS ON THE ATTENDANCE OF 
MEETINGS. 


Turre is much complaint wherever Friends’ meet- 
ings are held, of their smallness, especially in the 
middle of the week. We know that in outward na- 
ture there is no effect without a cause ; this rule will 
apply equally well to the moral and spiritual realms; 
therefore, to ascertain what causes are at work to 
produce the effect spoken of, to propose a remedy, 
and know how successfully to apply it, should be the 
desire of every rightly concerned Friend. 

It is very evident that what are called “ Friends’ 
principles,” are spreading throughout the earth, and 
we can no longer claim as our distinctive doctrines 
the direct revelation of God’s will to the soul of man, 
and obedience to the Light within, since professors 
of so many other denominations now teach the 
same. Our own members have not lost faith in 
these, yet our organized meetings are fast dwindling 
in size and some have become entirely extinct. To 
be a society we must have a working organization, 
but that we cannot have without members, and those 
members willing to attend, and ready to work. The 
question may arise, is it the fault of the principle, of 
the nature of the organization, or of the individual 
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members? No Friend will call in question the char- 
acter of those great truths that enabled George Fox 
and his noble compeers to come out of the bonds of 
priestcraft and superstition, and to proclaim to the 
people a higher type of religion than had been 
preached since the days in which Jesus and the apos- 
tles taught it in its purity. It will take a bold hand 
to attack our organization, even admitting that it is 
not perfection ; neither should we asperse individual 
character, but it is evident there is fault somewhere. 
True there are extraneous causes, deaths, removals, 
etc., that cannot be ignored; but they are not suffi- 
cient to account for all these deficiencies. 

It was said by the highest authority, that when 
two or three are gathered in the name of Christ, 
there will his presence indeed be felt, and there is 
no need to multiply evidence to prove the truth of 
the assertion ; but these two or three, though feeling 
the power of this presence and living under its in- 
fluence, cannot transact the business that necessarily 
arises in an organized body. If in attending our 
meetings, we become partakers of that spiritual food 
which nourishes the soul to eternal life, will we will- 
ingly absent ourselves therefrom? Will we not 
rather flock to them in such numbers, that our 
houses of worship would have to be enlarged? 
Ministers would be raised up among us to tell a lis- 
tening multitude the “glad tidings of great joy,” the 
young and the old would mingle their prayers and 
praises, ‘“‘we would take sweet counsel together, and 
walk to the house of God in company,” and “as the 
hart panteth after the water brooks” so would our 
souls long for these seasons of spiritual refreshment, 
and they would become a necessity to our spiritual life 
and well-being. 

While the attendance of meetings is not a means 
to an end, but rather the contrary, and if our hearts 
are full of love to our Heavenly Father, we can and 
will worship Him in spirit and in deed, alike in a 
meeting-house, dwelling house, field, or garden; yet 
in fulfilling the first command to love the Lord, the 
second, to love our neighbor, will as surely follow as 
the night does the day, and we will heed the Apos- 
tle’s injunction to “forsake not the assembling of 
ourselves together,” but will “ present our bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God,” considering 
it not only the “ reasonable service” spoken of, but 
deem it a blessed privilege, to be denied which 
would be a loss to us. 

If then these statements are correct, the work 
must begin at home, in our own hearts. See that 
they are fit receptacles for the spirit of love to dwell 
in, the spirit of obedience to manifested duty; of 
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good-will to all persons; of forgiveness to those who 
wrong us; of reconciliation towards those with 
whom we may have been at variance; of the peace- 
maker, to endeavor to heal differences between our 
fellow-beings, and watch over one another for good, 
covering, when in our power, the frailties of others, 
with a mantle of charity, practically exemplifying 
the working of the Golden Rule in our every-day 
life, remembering it has been said, “ they that hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness shall be filled.” And 
while fulfilling these requirements we secure our 
own peace and our example has led others to seek 
and find the truth, we will have the blessed assur- 
ance that “they that are wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars forever and 
ever.” E. H. Coarz. 
Holder, Ill. 


NOTES FROM PALESTINE.—V. 
BerHLeHEM—THE Poors oF SoLOMON—TRAVELING 
WITH THE PILGRIMS—J ACOB’s WELL—NABULUS 
—TasE Puan oF EspRAELON. 

BeTuienen is a pleasant walk of six miles from Jeru- 
salem by the most direct road, but we went a longer 
way in order to include in our excursion the Pools of 
Solomon. We rode tiny donkeys, and a boy ran be- 
hind to urge them forward with his stick. Their 


skins were so tough that they did not respond very 
quickly to his beating. 


About half an hour after leaving Jerusalem, we 
came toa small square building covered with a dome. 


This is called the Tomb of Rachel. The present 
building is modern. For many centuries the spot 
was marked by a pyramid of twelve stones, corres- 
ponding with the number of the tribes of Israel, but 
the monument was altered in the 15th century, and 
since then has been frequently restored. It stands 
in a small cemetery. Some Mohammedan women had 
gathered about two of the graves, on which were 
flat plates of basket-work, containing a few kernels 
of grains and coins, as offerings to the dead. They 
joined hands in a circle and moved around the 
graves, dancing and wailing. The central figure in 
the group was a young girl, who with her friends 
was mourning for her parents. 

The road to Solomon’s Pools was very rough, but 
our donkeys jolted along, regardless of the stones. 
The pools lie at different elevations on the slopes of 
a small, green valley. They are three in number 
and consist of artificial reservoirs partly hewn in the 
rock and partly lined with masonry. The largest is 582 
feet long and 48 feet deep. Around the brims were 
growing delicate wild flowers. Near the Pools is the 
Sealed Fountain of Solomon, which, it is said, once 
regulated the supply of water for Jerusalem. To see 
this, we descended a stairway of twenty steps to a 
dark, vaulted chamber. In a smaller room adjoin- 
ing, the spring gushed forth. In the vicinity are ex- 
tensive ruins, whose origin is not now known and 
which offer an attractive field to the explorer. 

After leaving the Pools of Solomon, we rode 
through a cultivated valley, which may once have 


been the Gardens of Solomon, over the mountains 
to Bethlehem. The town appeared attractive, as we 
approached it, being cleaner and more thriving than 
the places we had seen elsewhere in Palestine. It is 
built on an elongated hill, whose slopes are well cul- 
tivated in terraces, on which vines and fig trees 
abound. In the valley below are corn fields. Occa- 
sionally we met women of Bethlehem, who are 
noted for their beauty. We could always distinguish 
them from others by the white cotton squares they 
wore on their heads, the cloth being thrown back 
from the face. 

We entered the Gate of Bethlehem by a steep in- 
clined plane, paved with stone, and rode through 
narrow and slippery streets. In the shops people 
were engaged in making articles of mother-of-pearl, 
olive and Dead Sea wood. The population is four 
thousand, and the town has about five hundred 
houses, in general substantially built. Bethlehem 
is the most Christian town of Palestine. 

We went at once to the Church of the Nativity, a 
fortress-like building, with three adjoining convents. 
Entering the narrow doorway, we found ourselves in 
a room of noble proportions, attractive for its sim- 
plicity as well as for its associations. It is paved 
with large slabs of stone and contains five rows of 
marble columns, some of which probably once formed 
a part of the Temple at Jerusalem. In the walls are 
mosaics faded, but still interesting. The room has, 
however, a desolate and neglected aspect. It is con- 
sidered one of the oldest monuments of Christian 
architecture in the world, having been built by the 
Empress Helena, mother of Constantine, in 327 A. D. 
Here Baldwin was crowned king, on Christmas Day, 
1101. The last repairs were made by Edward IV. of 
England. Two spiral staircases lead to the crypt, 
which is twenty feet below the floor of the church. 


- Descending one of these, we came to a grotto encased 


with marble and adorned with pictures, tapestries, 
and lamps. On one side was a low recess with a sil- 
ver star in its pavement, encirc.ed by the inscription : 
“ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est.” Above 
hung fifteen silver lamps, which are always kept 
burning. The crypt contains various other chapels 
known as the Place of the Manger, the Altar of the 
Magi, the Chapel of St. Joseph, the Altar of the In- 
nocents, the Tomb of Euselius, the Chapel of St. Je- 
rome, in which he made his famous translation of 
the Scriptures. 

On leaving Bethlehem we turned aside to see Da- 
vid’s Well (2 Samuel xxiii: 14-17.) and the field 
which tradition has assigned as the one where the 
shepherds were “keeping watch over their flock at 
night,” when an angel announced to them the birth 
of Christ. 

After Easter many pilgrims were returning from 
Jerusalem to their homes in Damascus and the towns 
of northern Palestine. They traveled in separate 
parties by day, but at night, according to previous ar- 
rangement, all camped near the same spot for safety. 
We joined them. Our party consisted of eight per- 
sons. Besides a dragoman and four servants, we were 
attended by a Syrian gentleman, who had been con- 
nected with the American Consulate, and who spoke 





our language. We bought our provisions and pro- 
cured our tents and horses in Jerusalem. When all 
were ready, our little cavalcade rode out of the Da- 
mascus Gate and wound over the hills to the top of 
Mount Scopas, whence we looked back upon the 
Holy City for the last time, before turning northward. 

Our horses were fine animals, remarkably saga- 
cious and trustworthy. We rode them in the Syrian 
fashion, without stirrups, our blankets and bedding 
being arranged upon their backs to make a comfort- 
able saddle. This gave us the greatest freedom of 
motion, and we traveled many hours a day without 
fatigue. We could change our position, and even lie 
down if we liked. It was our usual programme to 
rise before light and rest at mid-day. This was nec- 
essary owing to the heat. Frequently we started at 
three o’clock and were well on our way when the sun 
rose. I was so little accustomed to being up thus 
early that I was constantly falling asleep on my 
horse, but he carried me as faithfully as if I had been 
wide awake. 

During the first day we passed several small vil- 
lages, among them Rameh and Bethel. The latter is 
now a poor little town of five hundred inhabitants. 
It is one of the oldest places in Palestine. Here 
Abraham raised an altar, and Jacob dreamed of the 
ladder reaching to Heaven, on which angels were as- 
cending and descending. 

About an hour after leaving Bethel we entered 
the more fertile parts of Palestine, where there were 
vineyards and orchards, but they were not as luxuri- 
ant as we are accustomed toseein America. At dusk 
we climbed to the brow of a hill and saw the pil- 
grims already encamped in a pretty valley below. 
They fired us a salute as we descended. Their tents 
were gaily striped, and flags were flying. The peo- 
ple were gathered together in social groups, cooking 
or eating by their camp-fires. They gave usa kindly 
greeting and we pitched our tents among them, be- 
side a running stream. Near us were ruins supposed 
to be the ancient Lebonab. 

On the second day we came to Jacob’s Well. It 
is a shaft nine feet in diameter, cut into the rock toa 
depth of seventy feet. Originally, it may have been 
deeper ; a church had once been erected over it, and 
much rubbish has now fallen in. The mouth is 
funnel-shaped. The spot was to me one of the most 
sacred in all Palestine, for, although the well is not 
now used, the scenery about it remains unchanged 
since the day when Jesus sat resting there, and talked 
of the spiritual life to the woman of Samaria, who 
came to draw water. On the right is the parcel of 
ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. Around the 
well corn-fields are growing to-day as then ; before it, 
is the valley between Mount Ebal and Mount Geri- 
zim. To the latter the woman referred when she 
said: “Our fathers worshiped in this mountain.” 
The Samaritans worship there now, still preserving 
the forms of service and sacrifice, which, as a people, 
they have used for nearly 3,000 years. Just beyond 
Jacob’s Well is Joseph’s Tomb. 

The town of Nabulus is on the site of the ancient 
Shechem, with Mount Gerizim behind it and Mount 
Ebal opposite. They form a natural sounding board. 


Lt” 
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A voice speaking on either mountain may be heard 
distinctly repeated from the other, if one listens in 
the valley between. Nabulus has .about twelve 
thousand inhabitants. We thought it attractive as 
we approached it. Many of the houses had white 
domes, and in some portions of the town, terraces 
with pleasant gardens rose one above another. But 
our opinion was changed when we entered the streets, 
which are narrow and dirty. Its people are dis- 
courteous, and the least civilized of any we met in 
Palestine. Until recently Christians were greeted 
with the cry Nozrani! (Nazarene) and pelted with 
stones. The staple manufacture of Nabulus is soap, 
but one would not think so from the appearance of 
its inbabitants. 

We first entered a mosque said to be built where 
Jacob sat when his sons spread before him the blood- 
stained coat of Joseph. Then we went into the 
Quarter of the Samaritans. Only one hundred and 
fifty are left, but these live separated from all other 
people. We visited their synagogue—a small, oblong 
chamber, in which services are conducted in their 
own dialect. Their priest showed us a celebrated old 
document, called the Samaritan Codex of the Penta- 
teuch, which has given rise to much discussion 
among scholars. Some assert that is was written in 
the time of Moses, and others that it is a production 
of a grandson of Aaron. 

From Nabulus we journeyed towards Samaria, 
through a beautiful valley where the streams divide, 
those on the east flowing to the Jordan, and those 
on the west to the Mediterranean. Since Nabulus 
has grown in importance, the town of Samaria has 
fallen into decay. It is surrounded by cactus hedges 
and ruins, and is now only an insignificant village. 
We did not stop there, but went to a neighboring 
glen to camp for the night. 

In the morning we proceeded to Jenin, called 
En-gammin (Fountain of Gardens) in the Scriptures. 
It is a pleasant town of three thousand people, and 
has a fine spring and gardens. We breakfasted in a 
lemon grove, close beside a viaduct, which carries 
water to some mills. Then we rode nearly a day 
through a level, tedious, sun-baked region, called the 
Plain of Esdrallon. It is wholly uncultivated. 
Thistles and weeds grow upen it to an enormous size. 
Not a dwelling was to be seen. On the north were 
Mount Tabor and Little Hermon, on the east the 
Mounts of Gilboa, on the south the Mounts of Sama- 
ria. This plain has been a famous battle-field. War- 
riors of many nations have fought upon it, from 
Barak to Napoleon. We used the water in our 
leathern bottles sparingly, lest it should be exhausted 
before we could replenish them. Our horses were so 
weary of the heat that, when we came at last to a 
stream, those at the head of the line lay down in the 
water. My friend was rescued dripping from her 
saddle. Our baggage was saturated. Asall of the 
horses seemed likely to follow the example of their 
leaders we dismounted ; the men waded the stream, 
and one of them carried me on his back. On the 
other side we camped for a time, to dry wet garments 
and rest. Cora A. BENNESON. 
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SWARTHMORE HALL: 
A year before seeing Fenny-Drayton, I had visited 
Swarthmore Hall,? another home of George Fox, fre- 
quent printed notices of which have made it more 
familiar to us than is Fenny-Drayton. There is in- 
deed a great difference between the little brick house 
at Fenny-Drayton and the handsome old hall of 
Judge Fell, but the gap between the two is filled up 
by the span of George Fox’s eventful life. The sim- 
ple shepherd boy had become the acknowledged 
founder of a Religious Society which numbered its 
members by many thousands, and the weaver’s son 
was now known in official deeds involving the trans- 
fer of property—though perhaps he would himself 
have refused the title—as “ George Fox, gentleman.” 

To reach Swarthmore, when visiting the lake 
country of England, is a very easy journey. The 
traveler coming from the north, who has visited Gras- 
mere, Derwentwater, Ambleside, and other parts of 
this beautiful region, will take the little steamer at 
the head of Windermere, the largest lake in Eng- 
land, and pass the whole length of the lake to Lake- 
side, a little village at its foot. Here is a railway of 
nine and a half miles to Ulverstone, a town of 10,000 
inhabitants in the direct route to Furness Abbey, six 
miles beyond, one of the finest ruins of its kind in 
all England. It is a pleasant walk from Ulverstone 
Station to Swarthmore Hall and Swarthmore meet- 
ing-house, and the visit will well repay the time and 
labor it involves. 

Visits to Ulverstone are frequently mentioned in 
George Fox’s Journal, and were generally synony- 
mous with personal insult and abuse. Swarthmore 
Hall, the home of Judge Fell and his wife Margaret, 
a little more than a mile distant, was indeed a peace- 
ful haven for these poor persecuted Friends. ‘“ Now 
when I came up to Swarthmore,” writes Fox (Jour- 
nal Ist ed. page 86), “I found Friends there dressing 
the heads and hands of Friends and Friendly people 
who had been broken or hurt that day [in Ulver- 
stone]. My body and arms were yellow, black, and 
blue with blows and, bruises received amongst them 
that day.” 

Margaret Fell, the great-granddaughter of Anne 
Askew, the martyr, was very early convinced of the 
truth of the doctrines preached by George Fox, asa 
little later were the larger number of her family. 
Religious meetings of Friends were now frequently 
held in the Hall, as Fox thus writes: “And while I 
was in these parts, Richard Farnsworth and James 
Naylor came hither to see me; and the family and 
Judge Fell being satisfied that it was the way of 
truth, notwithstanding all the opposition, let the 
meeting be kept at his house. And a great meeting 
was settled there in the Lord’s Power, which 
hath continued there nearly forty years, until the year 
1690 that a newSmeeting-house was erected near it.” 


‘Conclusion of a paper read before the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania by Dr. Jas. J. Levick. 

*Swarthmore—Swarthmoor. I have no doubt that the correct 
mode of writing this name is the latter, Swarthmoor— the strong 
house on the moor; butias the name is always written Swarthmore 
in Fox's Journal, and has for two centuries been so written, I 
have retained this title. See “ Fells of Swarthmoor Hall.” Lon- 
don, 1875. 
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George Fox modestly refrains from telling by 
whom this new meeting-house was built, but a letter 
written by him, under date 15th of Twelfth month, 
1686, tells the story. In it Fox says: “I offer and 
give up freely to the Lord, for the service of his sons 
and danghters and servants called Quakers, the house 
and houses, barn and kiln, stable and all the land, 
with the garden and orchard, being about three acres 
of land, more or less, with all the commonage, great 
turfing, moss, with whatsoever privileges belonging 
to it, called Peltys, at Swarthmore, in the parish of Ul- 
verstone. And also my ebony bedstead with painted 
curtains, and the great elbow chair that Robert Wid- 
der sent me, and my great sea case with bottles in it. 
The land is free from all tithes, and it may keep the 
meeting- house in order and repair.” ! 

This property of Pettys was one George Fox had 
some time before purchased; and on it was built 
what is now known as Swarthmore Meeting-house. 
The place is surrounded by a gray stone wall, inside 
of which is some pretty shrubbery. Over the door- 
way of the meeting-house is the inscription— 

EX DONO G. F., 1688. 

Within the stone vestibule is another doorway, the 
frame of which is made of two of the bedposts of 
his ebony bedstead ; the great elbow arm chair, and 
another from Swarthmore Hall are here, and a long 
narrow chest is pointed out as that which George 
Fox carried with him when he crossed the seas. The 
interior of the meeting-house is plain, neat, and com- 
fortable looking. The wood werk is painted a light 
lead color. The preachers’ gallery is somewhat ele- 
vated above the floor, and has its table for the 
Monthly Meeting. Meetings both for worship and 
for discipline are still regularly held here. But the 
most interesting object in the building is George 
Fox’s old Bible and its chain, by which it is said it 
was attached to the gallary post in the early days of 
the meeting-house. The Bible is the edition some- 
times known as the Treacle Bible, printed A. D. 1541. 
It is now on a table, and with its huge chain, is cov- 
ered by a glass case. It was open at the text in the 
book of the prophet Jeremiah, and read “ Js there no 
treaycle? in Gilead, no physician there?” 

lt is but a short distance from the meeting-house 
to the Hall, which has itself been a comfortable old- 
fashioned house, well suited, two centuries ago, toa 
family of wealth and position. The old hall or din- 
ing-room in which the “ great meetings” were held 
is still there, as it was two centuries ago, and adjoin- 
ing it is Judge Feil’s study or library in which he 
was accustomed to sit, with open door and within 
hearing of what was said, but without compromising 
himself as being actually present in the meeting it- 
self. For, however much Judge Fell may have been 
“ convinced,” as George Fox writes, he never avowed 
himself one of the Friends. Perhaps in this way he 
was better able to help them when in trouble, than 
he would have been had he publicly joined in their 
meetings. 


~ 1 Fells of Swarthmoor Hall.” London, 1875. 

* Treaycle is here used as synonymous with ‘heriaca,a Latin 
word meaning a medicine capable of curing or preventing the 
effects of poison, especially that of the bite of a venomous ani- 
mal. 
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The old walls have, many of them, carved oak 
wainscotings, and the place shows what it once “ had 
been.” But it is rather sad to see the decadence into, 
which Swarthmore, Dolobran, Liaithgwm, and other 
homes of the early Friends have now fallen. Given 


up to tenantry, sometimes to simple farm hands, the } 


contrast between what they now are and what they 
have been is anything but cheering. And yet in the 
great hall at Swarthmore on the table there was at the 
time of my visit a large folio volume. The book was 
open as if some one had lately been reading it. I was 
curious to see what was on the page,and my curios- 
ity was gratified by finding that it was a sermon by 
Charles H. Spurgeon entitled, “ We must fight against 
sin /”’ So that the oldwarfare is still waged at Swarth- 
more Hall, though by other hands and under other 
banners. 

Eleven years after the death of Judge Fell, his 
widow became the wife of George Fox. Everything 
connected with this marriage shows the unselfish 
character of George Fox. The marriage did not take 
place until it had the full approval of Margaret Fell’s 
daughters and their husbands; and it was well 
known both to Fox and to his future wife that by a 
second marriage the widow of Judge Fell forfeited 
her right to Swarthmore Hall. Fortunately by this 
forfeiture the estate went, not to her son, but to her 
daughters who, all her remaining years regarded 
their mother as mistress, and their “‘ dear father,” as 
they then always styled George Fox, as the master 
of Swarthmore Hall. But it was not until nearly 
six years after their marriage that George Fox came 
to Swarthmore to make any stay. 

Here he remained for a year and eight months in 
feeble health, which gradually improved in the lov- 
ing social atmosphere which he now breathed. But 
on the 26th day of First month, 1677, he again en- 
tered on his public service, crossing to Holland, and 
so far as can be learned, was rarely, if ever, again 
resting at Swarthmore. He died in London, A. D. 
1690, and twelve years later Margaret Fox peacefully 
ended her days in this old hall, which will always be 
associated with much that is deeply interesting in 
the history of the Religious Society of Friends and 
of him who is so generally regarded as its founder. 


Grant, O Lord ! that our varied experiences from 
day to day may prepare us for that higher life which 
impends over us. May we not shrink from it. May 
we labor so that we shall be accepted of God at 
whatever hour this life may end. May we not count 
it dear, nor seek to prolong it, nor dread its termina- 
tion. May we listen for thy call. As men wait and 
watch for the morning through the weariness of the 
hours of the night, so it may be given us to long for 
our rest—to be homesick for heaven.—Selected. 


Wauere Christ brings his Cross he brings 
presence; and where he is, none are desolate, and 


his 


there is no room for despair. As he knows his own, 
so he knows how to comfort them, using sometimes 
the very grief itself, and straining it toa sweetness of 
peace unattainable by those ignorant of sorrow.— E. 
B. Browning. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. y 
THE TRUE SOURCE OF STRENGTH. 

“Judge not according to the appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment.” 

We hold Jesus as the highest type of life: it was de- 
clared that “in his humiliation his judgment was 
taken away,” and he suffered crucifixion rather than 
exercise any human will, setting us a perfect exam- 
ple. There we see that the first requisite necessary 
for us to come before the Lord is to humble our- 
selves, remembering that the little child has been 
pre-figured as the true condition, implicitly trusting 
in the All-Father as Director and Ruler Supreme. 
Let us all examine ourselves and see by what judg- 
ment we judge, not overlooking this truth: that by 
the same, God judges us. Our outlook upon others 
should be through the lens of our own spiritual con- 
dition; and if this be under the first proposition, it 
will be in mercy, even though a darkened life is the 
object of our care and watch. When John came pre- 
paring the way for the Messiah it was declared as 
“the voice of one crying in the wilderness;” and 
the prophet describes how it shall be: “Prepare ye 
in the wilderness the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God.” Now the mere 
repeating of a scripture text, the casual thought of it 
as pertaining to a people who lived and had every 
function of a being like ourselves, is not sufficient. 
But the truth as it comes to our lives with an appli- 
cation, is the lesson we want to learn; and an exper- 
imental knowledge is the only availing medium 
whereby we can learn it in the true sense. 

There remains to be an inward wilderness, and 
we individually hear the voice crying to us to “ pre- 
pare the way for our God.” Oh, let us not search 
the scriptures as did the Jews, thinking to have in 
them eternal life; but let us come to this “‘Me”— 
this Christ of God, and know of the way to eternal 
life. How prone we are to judge one another with- 
out mercy; that is, without the power of God’s 
mercy upon us; and we call some conservative and 
reprove others for being discouraged, cut off a hear- 
ing from another, and so set ourselves up as the 
judge. Who doth direct the Spirit of the Lord, and 
who understandeth the will of the Most High, ex- 
cept the glory of the Lord shall be revealed and the 
sons and daughters bow down to him in the way of 
his appearing? Then the way of the Lord will be 
made straight, and all his directings will be in paths 
of peace; and we can exclaim with the prophet: “O 
thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, get thee up in- 
to the high mountain; O thou that tellest good tid- 
ings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice with strength; 
lift it up, be not afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, 
Behold your God !” 

Even the youth faint and are weary, and our 
elderly people fail us; because we wait not on the 
Lord as devotedly as we ought. While a conflicting 
judgment is extant, where is the tower for our chil- 
dren to watch from? Remember there is no place of 
safety only on the watch-tower, and if we are not in 
love with this position, we are not dwelling in the 
tent of the Lord. Mary G. Sirs. 

Hoopeston, Il. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 8. 
SECOND MonrxsH 24, 1889. 


THE GREAT TEACHER AND THE TWELVE. 
GOLDEN TExT :—“‘And they went out and preached that men 
should repent.”’—Mark 6 : 12. 

READ Mark 6 : 1-13. 

Tuis is believed to be the first time that Jesus visited 
Nazareth after he came before the people as a public 
teacher. It had been his home since his parents re- 
turned from Egypt, and fearing to go back to the an- 
cestral home, had turned aside into Galilee and dwelt 
in Nazareth (Matt. 2: 23). Here he grew up, and be- 
came a carpenter, working with Joseph at the trade, 
and preparing himself for the broader field of useful- 
ness which was opening before him. His name and 
his fame had been spread abroad as he journeyed 
from place to place through the provinces of northern 

Galilee, and doubtless had reached his own city. 

He cometh into his own country. Into that part of 
Galilee in which Nazareth was situated, to the home 
where Mary, his mother, and her children were still 
residing. 

And when the Sabbath was come. We find Jesus 
careful always to attend upon the religious services 
of the synagogue, in whatever city he might be on 
the Sabbath, or seventh-day of the week, which was 
the day of rest observed throughout the whole He- 
brew nation. They were required by law to give 
one-seventh of their time to rest, to meditation, and 
to prayer. Besides, there were memorial or holy 
days, that called for ceasing from labor. These were 
commemorative of great events in the nation’s his- 
tory, and were observed either as days of fasting and 
humiliation, or with glad thanksgiving for some sig- 
nal favor or deliverance. The custom comes down 
to our own times, and the memorial days of our na- 
tion are occasions of great rejoicings. Friends have 
never, as a people, observed these holy days; to them 
all days are alike holy. The Sabbath, or First-day, 
as it is set apart for rest from labor, is used by them, 
as by other Christians, for worship, but as a testi- 
mony to their belief that any day may be devoted to 
Divine worship, they have given one morning in the 
week to that service, wherever it has been possible 
to get Friends to gather at that time. 

Went into the synagogue. Luke 4: 16 to 30, gives the 
account of Jesus on this occasion, which may be re- 
ferred to. 

And they were astonished. The people among whom 
he had spent all his life were not prepared for what 
they saw and heard. They knew that he was the 
carpenter, and they wondered where he obtained all 
his knowledge. 

He called unto him the twelve. These were the dis- 
ciples that bad become intimately associated with 
him in his work and ministry, and had received his 
instructions. 

He began to send them forth by two and two. That 
they might be helpful to one another, and in the 
lonely journeys they would make through desert and 
solitary places comfort and cheer each other in the 
way. The preparation for the work was very simple, 
but the authority under which they went forth was 
all-sufficient for the labor that lay before them. It 





is the same now whenever the Heavenly Father calls 
us to some service ; he suffers us not to take anything 
that may not be needed, no superfluity, but he gives 
abundantly as the need arises, and makes up every 
loss or want, so that even the spirits of evil are made 
to acknowledge the Divine Power. 


Repentance has been detined as “ the relinquish- 
ment of any practice from the conviction that it has 
offended God.” There is a high court of judgment 
residing in the soul, before which all the acts of our 
lives are reviewed, and the decision given as to their 
character, whether right or wrong. Here, too, ques- 
tions of right and duty are debated in reference to 
their government of actions yet to be performed. 
The decisions of this court are imperative. No ar- 
gument of expediency is entertained. No specious- 
ness of reasoning can alter the absolute verdict. The 
mandate is unmistakable, and, if obeyed, peace of 
spirit and quietude of conscience ensue; if disobeyed, 
remorse and anguish of spirit are the result. There 
is, however, no compulsory enforcement of the de- 
crees of this judgment seat of duty. Man is not 
left in doubt as to what he ought to do, but still there 
remains with him a freedom to do or not to do, as he 
may choose. Were it not so, then could there be no 
sense of responsibility. We are well aware that 
there is a sense of responsibility resting upon us, 
We have the consciousness that we ourselves choose 
what course in life we shall pursue. The very 
struggle to decide between the conflicting influences 
of “the internal promptings and the external de- 
sires,” makes our characters and tests the nobility of 
our lives. The soul grows strong by the victories it 
achieves. Failures to maintain our highest standard 
of right and duty bring regrets, compunction, re- 
morse ; if they end here the lesson has failed in the 
accomplishment of its purpose. Repentance alone 
brings spiritual strength. We may be sorry for a 
fault and still go on in our wrong doing ; but when 
the conviction of our sin comes with such force to us 
as to lead us to relinquish the practice, then the vic- 
tory is won that is met with the Divine blessing. To 
obey becomes strengthening and elevating when it is 
the obedience of our choice. When John the Bap- 
tist saw many of the Pharisees coming to him for 
baptism, he clearly outlined the character of true re- 
pentance and distinguished it from that which these 
self-righteous professors set forth as meritorious. 
“Think not tosay within yourselves, We have Abra- 
ham to our father,” he said unto them, but “ bring 
forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance.” It is 
the fruit, not the promise ; ah, bow prone we are to 
make the promise, though we know well enough that 
the Divine blessing rests only on the promise that is 
fulfilled. 


Eacu one of us is bound to make the little circle 
in which he lives better and happier; each of us is 
bound to see that out of that small circle the widest 
good may flow ; each of us may have fixed in his 
mind the thought, that out of a single household 
may flow influences that shall stimulate the whole 
commonwealth, and the whole civilized world.— 


Dean Stanley. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MIGRATIONS OF THE RAT. 
Tue idea of migration did not originate with man. 
Long before his era, both plants and animals, driven 
by a change of climate, by the rise and submergence 
of continents, or by enemies of their own kind, had 
sought homes far from their native habitat. 

But human agency has aided much in the present 
arrangement of the vegetable and animal life of the 
globe. Besides the domestic animals which have 
accompanied man in his wanderings and the various 
useful plants introduced by him, there have been 
other and less welcome companions of his travels 
both by land and sea; ships from the Old World 
have brought us immigrants who did not report at 
Castle Garden, and railways have furnished convey- 
ance to many passengers who neither held a pass 
nor paid their fare. The European cabbage butterfly 
was introduced into Quebec and has spread from there 
into various parts of the United States. Asa sort of 
return for this most unwelcome contribution the 
Colorado beetle has traveled eastward in grain cars 
to New England and from there has made its way to 
Europe. 

But perhaps the most persistent and extensive 
traveler in man’s footsteps is the rat. Originally a 
native of India and Persia, this rodent is at present 
almost as widely distributed as man himself. In 
their native land the black rat (Mus rattus) and the 
brown rat (Mus decumanus) exist together, each fill- 
ing his own place in the fauna of the region. The 
former migrated first. Entering Europe, it soon 
spread over the continent, and according to the old 
German legend these pests had become so numer- 
ous in the town of Hamelin by the year 1284 that 
the magic art of the Pied Piper was called into re- 
quisition to free the town from vermin. The Piper, 
having enticed the rats into the Weser river, and 
being refused his promised recompense, again began 
his music, this time drawing after him the children 
of the town to Koppleberg Hill, where 

“A wondrous porta] opened wide, 

As if a cavern were suddenly hollowed; 

And the Piper advanced and the children followed; 

And when all were in, to the very last, 

The door of the mountain-side shut fast.” 

So runs the legend, still popular in the old German 
town in Brunswick. For further particulars the 
reader is referred to Browning, who has told the 
story in verse and who draws from it rather a lame 
moral in regard to the keeping of promises—a moral 
which suggests the inquiry as to whether the motive 
for keeping promises should be a fear of the conse- 
quences of breaking them or a desire to conform to 
the inherent fitness of things. 

As to the legend, though the anniversary of this 
mysterious event is still observed by the residents 
of Hamelin, one’s faith is somewhat shaken when 
one reads that the rat was probably not known in 
Europe till at least two centuries later than the date 
given by the chronicle for the appearance of the 
Piper. 

For many years after his introduction into Europe, 
the black rat continued his depredations unmolested. 
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But about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the brown rat appeared in the half-European, half- 
Asiatic town of Astrakhan, and from there advanced 
westward over the whole of Europe, fierce as the 
savage hordes which swept down from the North 
upon Rome, driving his smaller and weaker kinsman 
before him. When he reached England he received 
two new titles, which, though not intended as marks 
of honor, at least go to show that he received consid- 
erable attention on his first arrival in that country. 
From a mistaken notion that this unbidden guest 
had come from Norway, he was styled by some the 
Norway rat—a most inappropriate name, since that 
country was one of the last invaded by him. 

Others seized the opportunity to cast reproach 
upon their alien king, George I., who had left his Ger- 
man home in response to a call of a Protestant Parlia- 
ment, and had come to rule over a divided country. 
They declared the hated house of Hanover and the 
brown rat had entered the land together, and the 
latter was thenceforth known to the Jacobites as the 

Hanoverian rat. 

From India to the shores of the Atlantic this four- 
footed wanderer had come, but his pilgrimage was 
not to end yet. 

The beginning of the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century brought to our shores two invaders— 
the British soldier and the brown rat. The first, af- 
ter eight years of conflict, gave up the struggle and 
retired. But the second, while the last ship-load of 
troops sailed out of New York harbor, was still pur- 
suing his victorious career of conquest. Here, as in 
the Old World, the black rat had preceded him, and 
here as there fell a victim to his rapacity. At the 
present day the black rat is a rare sight while the 
brown rat has become a true citizen of the world 
and calls all lands his home. 

Living in the midst of filth, he is himself scrupu- 
lously clean. Omnivorous in his habits, a scavenger 
by profession, he is probably beneficial to some ex- 
tent in devouring refuse. Indeed the disappearance 
of the plague in Western Europe has been attributed 
by some to the destruction of disease producing mat- 
ter by this animal after its introduction into that 
region. 

Hunted and despised, a parasite of civilization, 
an enemy of industrial growth and yet a part of it, 
this prolific animal continues to thrive and to make 
for himself a home wherever man establishes his 
dominion. Anna L. NIcHOLs. 

State Centre, Iowa. 


Farra is better than sight; for faith is trust in 
One who can be depended on more surely than even 
our own senses, Our eyes may deceive us; but He 
who deserves to be trusted implicitly, cannot prove 
untrue. The very idea of faith is confidence beyond 
the realm of the senses. It is the child’s restfulness 
in the strong arms of the capable parent, in an hour 
when the child himself would be powerless for his 
guidance or his protection.—<Selected. 


“Tr is better to set ten men to work than to do 
ten men’s work.” 
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THE UPPER WINDOW: A PARABLE. 
In an eastern city may be seen, any day we choose 
to look, a compact residence, sufficiently roomy yet 
without waste spaces, symetrically proportioned, 
built for service, but at the same time satisfying the 
desire for beauty. The sole occupant of this abode 
has resided here alone for many years, and it may be 
mentioned also, that the very day it was completed he 
took possession of it. To say that he dwells alone, 
may seem to convey an idea of loneliness, but such 
is far from the truth, neither can we admit that he 
feels like a prisoner, though he never leaves this 
dwelling-place, 

We have spoken of the comely proportions of this 
house as it appears from the outside, and it is said, 
that within may be found every convenience and 
comfort that one could desire. Beautiful windows 
open from his living room, and through these he 
communicates with the outer world. But there is a 
certain use for each window, as for instance, from 
one he beholds the most attractive pictures of mov- 
ing life; here a beautiful landseape is spread before 
him, and all the glory of sun and sky and the ma- 
jesty of clouds and tempests fill his soul with won. 
der and delight. It must be confessed that there are, 
at times, scenes which swell his heart With distress, 
yet he would not voluntarily close his eyes upon the 
great panorama. Through one window come strains 
of music; the clamor of many voices, discordant or 
harmonious; melody of birds, and the wail or the 
shriek of the flying winds. Through another he is 
made conscious of the great sea’s salty smell, or is 
greeted by the pine tree’s spicy fragrance, but time 
would fail to tell one-half of the delights that are 
his to enjoy. 

Thus in much joyousness the years wear on, our 
friend has been so fully occupied with the attractive 
sights and alluring sounds about him that he has 
scarcely noticed an upper window, small, rather dif- 
ficult toreach, and through lack of use, dimmed and 
dusty. But there comes a day when the enjoyment 
of outside scenes seems to flag, and his heart grows 
more sensitive to sorrow; when the wail of grief 
drowns the strains of gladness; a sense of the un- 
realness of things takes possession of him and, with- 
drawing from the outer world, he stands in dark- 
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ness. Yet we cannot say in darkness, for, from the 
upper window a dim ray of light falls upon him, and, 
for the first time he consciously fixes his eyes upon 
it. How pure the light appears, though the glass is 
hazy through neglect; but he reaches up eagerly to 
brush away the obstructions to its clear shining. 
Patient now, and intent, he gives his whole atten- 
tion to perfecting the upper outlook, and his heart is 
made glad by the purest ray of light that ever 
dawned upon him. Strange as it may seem, this 
light, so different from that which reached him 
through his lower windows, causes their light to give 
him new happiness, and changes his gloomy earth 
view into a grand picture, lighted by Heaven’s own 
glow. 

Have we kept our upper window clear and free 
for the passage of the heavenly light? 

Even before the joyous sights of the lower world 
grow tiresome may we raise our eyes to the pure 
light above, and through its illumination, under- 
stand clearly the true value of the mingled and 
sometimes puzzling experience we call our human 


MARRIAGES. 
SMITH—DUELL.—At the residence of the bride’s pa- 
rents, Wenonah, N. J., Eleventh month 2lst, 1888, under 
the care of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Pa., Edgar A. 
Smith, son of Sarah J. and the late Benjamin W. Smith, of 


Holicong, Pa., and Tacy, daughter of Chalkley and Mary 
G. Duell. 


DEATHS. 


BUNTING.—At his residence, near Edgewood, Bucks 
county, Pa., Second month Ist, 1889, of typhoid pneumo- 
nia, Blakey Bunting, in the 65th year of his age; for sev- 
eral years an overseer of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

EASTBURN.—At his residence, Newtown, Bucks 
county, Pa., Second month 6th, 1889, Aaron Eastburn, in 
his 85th year. 

FAWCETT.--In Philadelphia, Second month 3d, 1889, 
Frances Fawcett, in her 83d year. 

JACKSON.—At his residence, near Stephenson, Fred- 
erick county, Va., on the 6th cf Second month, 1889, J. 
Fenton Jackson, in the 71st year of his age; a member of 
Hopewell Particular and Monthly Meeting. 

PAINTER.—At Darby, First-day, Second month 3d, 
1889, Emma T., wife of George B. Painter, and daughter of 
Garrett Thatcher, of Brandywine Summit, Delaware 
county, Pa., aged 44. Interment at Concord. 

PALMER.--At the home of her parents, Spencer and 
Eliza W. Chandler, Hockessin, Delaware, First month 27th, 
1889, Phebe H., wife of Norwood Palmer. 

With a full realization of the outflowing tide of life, 
our young friend waited calmly the coming of the messen- 
ger whom we call death, often supplicating for patience 
after expressing her desire to be taken when the Master’s 
time should have fully come. 

Earth’s twilight was endurable only as Heaven’s dawn, 
and to her pleading question, You will not keep me, will 
you ? our hearts responded, No, truly! and we rejoiced in 
her joy as she entered into rest. R. 





POWELL.—-At Bethpage, Long Island, Eleventh month 
16th, 1888, Sarah F. Powell, widow of Richard S. Powell, 
in the 86th year of her age. 

This dear Friend was for many years an elder of Jericho 
Monthly Meeting, and was loved by all whose fortune it 
was to knowher. She loved to mingle with Friends, and 
felt a concern to regularly attend meetings, both for wor- 
ship and discipline and to encourage her family to do so. 
She was simple in her tastes, modest and retiring in her 
nature, always industrious and faithful in performing the 
humble duties of her life. 

The beauty of her life shone most fully in the home 
circle, where she was a loviug and devoted parent. She 
showed a mother’s unparalleled love in her tender care and 
sympathy for one of her daughters who has been an in- 
valid for many years, and who still remains to mourn the 
loss of a mother who preached by example, performing 
every known duty, and endeavoring to live a truly Chris- 
tian life. 

* The last few months she seemed to realize the end was 
near, sat calm and quiet, but cheerful, as if her work was 
done and only waiting. H. W. C. 

SHARPLESS.—-In Philade)phia, Fifth-day, Second 
month 7th, 1889, Isaac Sharpless, of heart failure, in his 
67th year. 

SITER.—At his residence with his son-in-law, T. 
Morris Perot, Second month 3d, 1889, Adam Siter, aged 84 
years; a frequent attender of Race street Meeting, Phila- 
delphia. 

SMEDLEY.-—-Second month 8th, Albin M. Smedley, 
aged 54 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

SMITH.—At her home, in Tinicum, Bucks county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 28th, 1888, Rebecca Smith, aged 71 years; 
a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

WALTER.--At her home in Christiana, Lancaster Co., 
Pa., on the 18th of First month, 1889, Hanna B., wife of 
Geo. H. Walter, in the 75th year of her age; a member of 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 

The death of this faithful wife and devoted mother 
has left an aching void in the hearts of those that loved 
her and looked to her for counsel and guidance. 

Although having lived the time alloted to mortals, she 
desired to regain her health that she might assist in the 
care of her afflicted husband, whose faithful nurse she had 
been for over two years. But when she found her strength 
was not to be restored, she was eager to join those who 
had gone before and to be at rest in the Heavenly Home. 
She had a kindly and sympathetic nature that felt keenly 
for the sorrow and suffering of others and was ever ready 
to aid those in want, or speak a kindly word to those in 
trouble. 

She was the mother of seven children, five of whom 
are left to miss her loving companionship. 

The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. " 

WILLS.—On Second month 2d, 1889, Zebedee M., son 
of Zebedee R. Wills, near Marlton, N. J. 

WILLIAMS.—Second month 3d, 1889, at her residence 
iu Willistown, Pa., after almost a lifetime of patient suf- 
fering, Amy H. Williams, in the 66th year of her age; a 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 





He that soweth righteousness hath a sure reward. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SCHOOL INCENTIVES. 
Ir we could make searching inquiry into the real 
causes of the energy and persistence with which, in 
varying degrees, our pupils pursue their studies, I 
imagine we should come upon some remarkable va- 
rieties of motives. 

I would not be surprised to find inertia, pure and 
simple, the actual determining force in many cases; 
the pupil going on without much genuine interest, 
and with no real appreciation of the ends to be at- 
tained, going with the stream because he is in it; the 
sinooth-working machinery of our modern school 
systems carrying him on much as Dickens’s cab- 
horse, who though he fell down when taken out of the 
shafts, went very nicely all day by virtue of the ex- 
tra high wheels, the tight check-rein, and the fact 
that amid such surroundings it is easier to go straight 
abead than to do anything else. Let us hope that 
unlike the abused beast, such pupils may escape at 
least a portion of the reward of labor whose purpose 
they so little understand. 

We would find many influenced by a kind of 
prevalent belief that education, in some way or 
other, is an excellent thing; many, determined to 
“get an education ” because they are convinced that 
it will render them valuable assistance in “ getting 
on ”—an idea that while no branch of science osten- 
sibly treats of it, the valuable part of education is the 
acquirement of the ability quickly and successfully 
to open that oyster, the world of business success. 

We should be astonished, were the whole truth 
known, to find how much of the work done in our 
schools is well done, and persistently followed up, 
because of the mere pleasure which the pupil has in 
doing it. 

Children are not the only people who do not al- 
ways know when they are enjoying their greatest 
pleasures. 

It is no matter of wonder that many a boy should 
be clamorous for vacations, which he really enjoys 
far less than school, and should rush out at recess 
and crawl back at the tap of the bell when if the 
truth were known, he enjoys his geography more 
than leap-frog. He is the father of the man. Do we 
not long with a genuine longing for a real vacation, 
and when we get it, wonder what we wanted it for? 
Do we, not forsake our comfortable homes, exchang- 
ing their roomy apartments for the veritable confines 
of the seashore hotel, and their running water and 
ready gaslight, for the kitchen pump and occasional 
kerosene lamp of tbe ideal country house? And all 
apparently for the purpose of discovering how much 
we really enjoyed our own homes. 

We are unhappy, frequently, because we do not 
know how happy we really are, and we must not, 
therefore, find fault with the boys and girls for not 
knowing that though some of them grumble a great 
deal and some imagine that they are suffering many 
hardships, they really are having a very good time 
after all. 





1 Read at Educational Conference, 15th and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia, First month 26, 1889, by W. W. Birdsall. 
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But the incentives which prompt the labor of our 
pupils are too various to be discussed; the point to 
which we should talk is by what means we may so 
supplement these incentives ; what additional, or ar- 
tificial inducements may be used in order that we 
may successfully interest the indifferent, stir up the 
sluggish, infuse earnestness into the careless; what 
wise words, or deeds, of ours shall be “as goods ” to 
those who, comprehending not the purposes of the 
labor, and having studied too little to know the joys 
of study, “ creeping like snail unwillingly to school,” 
fail to make even snail-like progress there. 

In the first place it would be well if we could re- 
duce to a minimum the artificial hindrances inher- 
ent in our school systems. 

I believe that one of the most effective incentives 
would be the opportunity, could it be offered to every 
child, of advancing in his work just as rapidly or 
slowly as his intellectual growth will allow. There 
can be no doubt that while our graded system is on 
the whole an immense advantage to the majority, 
and in certain ways to every pupil, it hinders some, 
diminishing their taste for study by making their 
tasks too light, while it hurries others beyond their 
ability, sacrificing them to the demand of the ma- 
jority, making both the bright boy and the dull boy 
the slaves of their mediocre brother. 

We have been prone to overlook intellectual dif- 
ferences, and to assume that the same results ought 
to appear from the work of every pupil, and in the 
same time ; we have been prone to forget that differ- 
ent intellectual attainments may be equally good, 
equally high, capable of equal, though different, ser- 
vice ; and so we have mourned over those who failed, 
and “ would not be comforted,” and, what is worse, 
have taught our pupils that when they fail to “ get 
up” they have wasted their time, and disgraced 
themselves and us,so that their incentives are all 
gone, and they too frequently do little more in 
school. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to the natural pro- 
gress, is made in those schools where promotion is 
most frequent. If failure means the loss of an entire 
year’s work, the idea of “ passing” is likely to as- 
sume an undue importance in the minds of pupil 
and parent and teacher, and the result may be 
summed up in the significant word, “cram.” If we 
could have more frequent promotions, so that failure 
should really mean an opportunity to deepen and 
broaden and fasten the work of the last few weeks or 
months, we could afford to be more honest in our 
judgment of candidates for promotion, and I believe 
that we should have fewer discouraged, mis-located, 
aimless pupils. 

It seems to me that we have frequently gone far 
astray in this matter of incentives; substituting 
means for ends; setting up false standards and low- 
ering our ideals; and while it is proper that we 
should in this matter be “all things to all men, if 
haply ” we “might gain some,” yet we should con- 
fine such doubtful and hazardous expedients to 
cases, I will not say beyond, but below the reach of 
higher and nobler springs of action. While all the 
machinery of the school will necessarily assist in 





keeping our pupils up to the mark, it seems to me 
that there are two things which the teacher cannot 
do too constantly or too thoroughly. The first is, to 
impress upon his pupils their duty as responsible be- 
ings, to attain their highest development, to ap- 
proach the limit of their endowments, to make of 
themselves the best, and, therefore, the most useful 
men or women that under their individual, limiting 
circumstances is possible. It is not necessary that 
the boys of my class shall excel or even equal those 
of any other class—they are responsible for their own 
possibilities. Every boy cannot lead his class, or be 
President of the United States, but he can do the 
best that is in him. 

It may sometimes be wise to call John’s attention 
to the fact that Henry is doing better work, but I be- 
lieve a healthier and certainly a nobler ambition will 
be excited by showing him that John is not doing 
what John’s own mind and character demand ag 
their just due. We shall gain immeasurably if we 
can induce our pupils to attach less importance to 
comparisons between themselves and their mates, 
and instead, to compare themselves with themselves, 
“the actual with the possible,” and to make this com- 
parison the spur to noble effort. 

And the teacher cannot too much or too success- 
fully, show his pupils how, by doing it himself. 

We talk about it a great deal, but I believe we do 
not really sufficiently value the personality of the 
teacher as an educating force. 

“ Hitch your wagon toa star” is an admonition 
that requires some imagination to be deemed practical, 
but it comes very near realization when a careless 
boy or girl takes to revolving in a more or less eccen- 
tric orbit round a genuine noble-minded, high-souled 
teacher. 

Have I got my head intheclouds? Well, I’llsay 


‘it another way. I know a man who can make a boy 


imbibe Latin and Greek with much the same kind of 
enthusiasm as the kindergarten children display in 
their work. I mean that his pupils advance rapidly, 
know that they are advancing, and are conscious of 
their enjoyment. I don’t know many such men. So 
far as | know, he is able to do it for the following 
simple reasons : Every boy in school knows that his 
teacher has the entire respect and confidence of the 
intelligent portion of the community, and that he is 
a factor in the community outside of bis school work. 
Every honest boy heartily likes him, because he is a 
frank, good-natured, likeable fellow—in short, be- 
cause he can’t help liking him. Every boy knows 
that, whether he does well or ill, he may expect jus- 
tice at his teacher’s hands. Every boy in that school 
has a profound respect for his teacher’s varied and 
thorough scholarship. Each of his pupils has discov- 
ered that it is a delight to learn of one apt to teach. 
Does not one of these pupils “ hitch his wagon to a 
star?” 
Philadelphia, First month 22, 1889. 


Creeps and forms, and a literal faith, will do 
nothing for us. We must give up our own wills en- 
tirely, and become like little children ; it is the only 
way we can enter the kingdom. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


At the adjourned meeting of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s ‘Committee on Temperance and 
Intoxicating Beverages,” held on th 7th inst., the 
main business to claim attention was the considera- 
tion of the draft of an address, on the proposed 
amendment of the Constitution of Pennsylvania, pro- 
hibiting the Manufacture and Sale of Intoxicating 
Beverages. The address had been prepared by a 
sub-committee and claimed careful consideration. 
After a second reading and a few changes the paper 
was accepted. There was a diversity of opinion as to 
the proper method of bringing it before the people 
of this Commonwealth, which finally resulted in re- 
ferring it to the committee appointed to assist the 
clerks in preparing a report of the work of the Com- 
mittee during the year, to be submitted with that 
report to the next sitting of the yearly meeting. 

On First-day, the 10th inst.,a Temperance Meet- 
ing was held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Germantown. 
The attendance embraced those who are usually pres- 
ent on First-day morning,—members of the Temper- 
ance Committee and others from Philadelphia and 
several interested workers of the vicinity, not 
Friends. The principal speakers were Dr. H. T. 
Child and Lewis D. Vail, who very ably presented 
the subject. Henry Bentley gave a brief yet interest- 
ing account of his experience in one of the principal 
cities in Maine, regarding the oft quoted testimony 
that “ Prohibition does not prohibit.” He found that 
the law may be evaded, by using the same secret pre- 
cautions that the robber uses to accomplish his ne- 
farious purposes. Several others spoke in favor of 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution, and en- 
couragement was given to all present, to use their in- 
fluence in its direction. The next Temperance Meet- 
ing will be held at Frankford, on First-day, the 17th 
inst., at 3 p. m. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE PHILANTHROPIC. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Since the Santee Sioux Indians bave had their land 
allotted to them in “ Severalty ” and the balance of 
the Reservation (in Nebraska), has been opened for 
settlement to the white people, I have often been ex- 
ercised in my mind. When I look at the situation 
of the settlers near the Reservation I appreciate 
what heavy burdens must naturally arise for those 
in its vicinity, especially for those who are living so 
near to the Indian families that the children of the 
two classes must often mingle on the playground and 
in almost every department of social life, and in thus 
mingling imbibe more or less of the habits and char- 
acter of those with whom they associate. We must 
confess to ourselves that these Santees, though far in 
advance of some other Indians, are not civilized up 
to a moral status that is desirable, and have not ar- 
rived at a civilization of moral culture which we 
could desire for our own children. I hold to the idea 
that civilization has a preéminent right to set her 
foot wherever she can; and wherever she obtains a 
foothold her right to do so draws to itself an accom- 
panying duty or obligation. The Society of Friends 


has been very active in advancing the civilization of 
the Santee Indians. Let us look at the condition of 
things as they most likely exist, and at the circum- 
stances of those who are expected to aid in the fur- 
therance of this civilization. 

Those living on the frontier are generally a mixed 
class of people. ‘Take first, our own countrymen who 
have left their relatives in the East,and who have 
scarcely sufficient means to keep the wolf from the 
door; but who, with brave hearts, strong limbs, and 
an energy which is worthy of success, came West 
and took up land near the Reservation and settled 
down with an earnest will to make a home for them- 
selves and growing families in spite of the difficul- 
ties of frontier life. Then there are those from across 
the ocean, who have been attracted to the United 
States by our republican form of government and the 
great opportunity of acquiring land and making 
homes all their own, who may have settled down on 
land perhaps adjoining the Reservation and are work- 
ing earnestly and patiently, although under many 
difficulties and privations, to make for themselves a 
home and a competence ere age overtakes them and 
they can work no more. There are growing families 
among these also. At the earlier part of the time in 
their struggles against the common inconveniences 
and hardships of frontier life, the education of the 
children is sadly, although not intentionally, neg- 
lected. Some grow out of childhood into manhood 
and womanhood with but limited literary advantages. 
In the earlier days it was difficult to organize school 
districts, owing to the distance families lived apart, 
although they were often organized, covering many 
miles in area. Thus, as time rolls on and these who 
are children assume the responsibilities of life, how 
can they be qualified without the helps and aids of 
education to do the work which has fallen to them to 
do, in maintaining and improving their own moral 
status and standing firm against the inroads of habits 
inherent in a semi-civilized race. 

Friends have spared not time, nor means, nor 
labor for the help of these Indians; but should we 
as Friends—the world renowned friends of the Red 
Man—turn him out in the condition in which these 
Santees are, into the social circles, as it were, of our 
brothers, and not do anything to hold up their hands 
in the way of fortifying them with books, papers, or 
libraries? Some might question the feasibility or 
the propriety of such a movement as the gratuitous 
furnishing of these settlers with reading matter ; but 
we have never tried it yet. There are, no doubt, 
philanthropists among them and public-spirited men 
who would be glad to see the rising generation grow- 
ing up and gaining, as they grow, all the knowledge 
they can grasp to fit them for the increasing duties 
of life. I believe that much of the money spent for 
them would do the Indian more good, eventually 
though indirectly, by spending it on settlers adjoin- 
ing the Reservation, especially the children, in the 
way of wholesome reading matter—children’s papers 
for the little ones, and books and periodicals for the 
older ones and parents. There are already three in- 
stitutions on the Reservation devoted to the instruc- 


tion of the Santees in that place. That there is much 
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need of more philanthropic work round about San- 

tee, no one can doubt, if they will but take time to 

consider the subjects I have barely hinted at; and I 

hope some abler pen than mine may set forth the 

necessity of work in this direction. M. K. H. 
Genoa, Neb. 


SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I wave a note from our aged and esteemed friend, 
Sunderland P. Gardner, informing me he had a min- 
ute from his monthly and quarterly meetings to at- 
tend the quarterly and other meetings within New 
York Yearly Meeting, and that he expected to attend 
Duanesburgh Quarter, to be held at Albany on the 
18th inst., and would probably not attend the others 
during the cold weather. 8. C. 

Albany, N. Y. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING AT DEER CREEK, MD. 
THE meeting at Deer Creek, Maryland, is known to 
have existed as early as 1737. As the records have 
been lost, it seems impossible to ascertain precisely 
when the first meeting was held. The meeting-house 
was burned down, and in 1784 was rebuilt. There 
was then a very large meeting: both ends of the 
house were generally full. A great many worthy 
Friends gathered there. The first ministers of 
whom we have knowledge were Joseph Jones 
and James Rigby; then Mary Mifflin and Betsy 
Coale; and later on were Susanna Jewett and 
Sarah Warner, both much beloved. The Jewetts 
had a large family. The children scattered to 
different parts of the country. One son, after an 
absence of many years, returned to Deer Creek, and 
bought his old home and improved the place by re- 
modeling the house. Then he visited the old meet- 
ing-house and graveyard, where his worthy parents 
lay resting. He requested permission of the Friends 
to repair the meeting-houseand grounds. They gave 
him permission to do what he wished; and he has 
made great improvements; be had all the inside of 
the meeting-house taken out, and now it is all new 
with the exception of the partitions and benches. 
The house is built of stone, and it has been “pointed,” 
so that it looks like anew house. The ceiling and 
wainscoting is oiled and varnished. It is certainly 
both beautiful and neat, and we do most assuredly 
appreciate his kindness. 

Then he had the grave-yard cleaned and a new 
fence put around it and the meeting-bouse. It 
shows what a kind, generous heart Hugh J. Jewett 
has. A FRIEND. 


Tere are a hundred things which you can- 
not do, and which you are not called upon to do, 
but you can always do what is your duty here and 
now. There are a thousand p‘aces which you might 
conceivably fill, but the fact remains that, at the pre- 
sent moment, you are only called to fill one place. 
Do the one thing; fill the one place; He who sees 
all things and all places will take care of the rest.—S. 
S. Times. 





THE QUESTION OF MUSIC. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Dear Frienps: The article signed by Thomas E. 
Hogue in a recent issue, on ‘‘ Music,” and the esti- 
mate placed thereon by Friends of the Fox type, is 
the most clear of anything I haveseenin print. Mu- 
sic amuses the senses and no more ; it does not aid 
in building up character; it does not strengthen 
manhood nor assist in awakening aspirations for 
higher spiritual attainments, but rather binders them. 
With ali expressed in that article I fully accord, hav- 


_ing long had a concern on the same subject. Many 


years ago, when reduced to death’s door in my cham- 
ber, | addressed an epistle to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, where it was read, printed, and distributed 
to all of tue members. Many of these may now be 
hidden away, and this may revive the concern. 

O, for truth’s testimonies blessed in ali their bear- 
ings! God grant they may be maintained in their 
full force and power through all time to come ; which 
must be if we abide in Christ. Sara Hunt. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
Tue speakers for Commencement were announced 
to the Senior class on Second-day. The students 
who will deliver orations are as follows: From the 
course in Engineering, Howard A. Dill, Indiana, and 
Willis W. Vail, New Jersey; from Arts, Mary Kirk, 
Pennsylvania, and J. Carroll Hayes, Pennsy!vania; 
from Science, Jennie F. Waddington, New Jersey ; 
from Letters, Elsie D. Stoner, Pennsylvania. 

—lIt is probable that the class of ’89 will have a 
memorable commencement, as the close of this year 
will mark the second decade of the college’s exist- 
tence. It is proposed to have quite a celebration of 
the anniversary with as many of the alumni and 
former students present as possible. The executive 
committee of the Board of Managers has referred 
the subject of the bidecennial toa special committee 
to confer with the Faculty. 

—Alice M. Jackson, A. B., of the class of 1883, has 
applied to the Facuity for the arrangement of a 
course of study for her second degree. 

—Dr.Shell proposes to have trial sports this year 
previous to the regular spring sports in Fifth month. 
This will avoid the entrance of poor competitors in 
the exhibition and will raise the standard of Swarth- 
more athletics. 

—A bill is before the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
at present giving to college graduates desiring to 
teach and who have taken a regular course in peda- 
gogics, the same privileges in respect to teachers’ ex- 
aminations that graduates of the State Normal Schools 
now enjoy. President Magill is deeply interested in 
the bill, which he himself drafted, and he is sup- 
ported by President Knox, of Lafayette, President 
Atherton, of the State College, and other distin- 
guished educators. As it now is, graduates of the 
State Normal Schools, many of whom are not even 
prepared to enter college, can receive permanent cer- 
tificates as teachers while college graduates with the 
broadest general education, including the pedagogics, 
have to take the examinations. 





—The Junior class gave their Freshmen allies a 
very enjoyable reception in the Reception Halls, 
Seventh-day evening last. Several new features 
were introduced and every body seems to have had 
a pleasant time. 


-—The Seniors have elected Ralph Stone, presi- 
dent ; George Masters, vice president; Alice S. Pal- 
mer, secretary,and Willis W. Vail, treasurer. Be- 
sides the president, those who will take part in the 
Class-day exercises in Sixth montb are: poet, Lou- 
elle Passmore; historian, Elsie D. Stoner; statisti- 
cian, Horace B. Forman ; prophetess, Clara Haydock, 
and presenter, Justin K. Anderson. 

—The libraries of the literary societies of Swarth- 
more now consist of three thousand well selected vol- 
umes and in the college library are ten thousand more. 
One of the institution’s greatest needs is an adequate 
library fund and a building for the library. Either 
one of these would go far to place the Friends’ col- 
lege on an advanced footing with the other great col- 
leges and universities. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

Errorts are making to push forward the erection of 
the proposed John Bright University, at Wichita, 
Kansas. The foundations of the first building have 
been constructed at a cost of $12,000. The resources 
of the institution consist of about 300 acres of land, 
(in or near the city), and it is proposed to issue bonds 
secured by a mortgage upon it. In a letter on the 
subject, in the Chicago Christian Worker, A. Rosen- 
berger refers this plan in part to “ the widespread fi- 
nancial stringency, and the consequent stagnation in 
business that has prevailed for some months.” 

—The principal institutions of education in this 
country, in charge of Ortbodox Friends are: Haver- 
ford College, for young men, and Bryn Mawr College 
for women, both near Philadelphia; Wilmington 
College, at Wilmington, Ohio; Earlham College, at 
Richmond, Indiana; Penn College, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa; Guilford College, at New Garden, North Caro- 
lina; and Friends’ School at Providence, Rhode Isl- 
and, all of the latter being coéducational. The two 
institutions in Pennsylvania, and that at Providence 
are financially strong, though, like the usual experi- 
ence of such institutions, they continually find their 
wants outrunning their resources, but those in the 
West are comparatively new and have but limited 
foundations. 

—David B. Updegraff’s quarterly, Friends’ Exposi- 
tor, (representing the “ ordinances” and paid-pasto- 
rate element among the Western Orthodox), gives 
a summary statement of the action of the several 
yearly meetings in regard to the Richmond “ Decla- 
ration of Faith.’ There are twelve of these “ affili- 
ated” bodies, and their course was as follows: Can- 
ada (50 members present) adopted it, being the only 
one that used this exact expression; Indiana, Kan- 
sas, and Baltimore approved it ; New York accepted 
it, as a true declaration of Christian doctrine, and 
New England used much the same formula; Iowa 
and Western accepted and approved it as a state- 
ment of faith, but “not as a compulsory creed ;” 
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North Carolina adopted it, “as a valuable restate- 
ment,” etc. ; Ohio accepted the report as a faithful 
reflection of the Conference proceedings, and printed 
it “ for information;”’ Dublin received it “as a valua- 
ble outcome,” but declined to adopt it; and London 
declined to express any judgment upon it. 


—Commenting upon the result the Expositor says : 
“All of these complimentary phrases and pious noth- 
ings that are said over its bier can mean nothing 
more than decent burial. We will mention 
two reasons of great weight with the rank and file of 
the church everywhere. First, they believe in the 
coordinate rights and authority of the yearly meet- 
ings,—in other words the autonomy, or self-govern- 
ment of every such meeting. They shrink from the 
thought of centralizing power. Second, they deny 
the ability of any man or body of men, to set forth 
doctrines to be believed or duties to be performed 
so fully and explicitly as it is already done by Christ 
and his apostles in the Scriptures.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AND FIND YE FAULT? 


And find ye fault with this fair world that God 
has given to us? 
What have ye done to better it, that ye should 
murmur thus? 
This earth is very beautiful, a glorious place to live, 
Rewarding very generously the labors that we give ; 
And very full of goodness, too, if goodness’ ways 
we seek, 
And cherish with our cheerfulness those who have 
proven weak. 
For some few imperfections among the fruit, 
would ye 
Condemn the whole production, and eke the 
graceful tree? 
The sanctimonious croakers, as well as those who 
scoff, 
Are keeping bright millennium days a very long 
ways off. 
Don’t weep and wail and call the world a dismal 
“vale of tears,” 
But verging to an end that fills your life with 
gloomy fears, 
But love it for the pleasures that were given to 
lighten cares ; 
Let thanks for each day’s blessings be the burden 
of your pray’rs; 
And your heart should be as light as merry sounds 
of childish laughter— 
Who finds but discontent on earth, I fear will find 
it after. 
Harry DavIip. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A SWARTHMORE INCIDENT. 
ON a sunny, sloping hillside 
Spread with grass all velvet green, 
Looking far across the meadows 
To the Delaware’s bright sheen, 
Stands our dear old Alma Mater— 
Arms spread hospitably wide 
Students new and old to welcome :— 
Friends found true and friends untried. 
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Years ago within its bosom 
Dwelt two children, twelve and ten; 
Elder, boy, and younger, sister; 
Orphaned, far from home; and when 
On a bright, warm day in spring-time, 
Visitors within the walls 
Strolled in pleasant admiration 
Of the homelike rooms and halls, 


Seeing one sweet, brown-eyed maiden, 
Round and rosy, bright and fair— 

Asked “ Who is she? ’’ Low the answer :— 
“ She’s our pet, an orphan rare.” 

“* Art thou all alone here, darling ?” 
“ All alone ’—a scholar said 

When with quickened step approaching, 
Laying ’gainst his cheek her head— 


With his left arm thrown about her, 
Blue eyes wide and shining clear, 
Spoke her fair-haired, noble brother ; 
Smiling “ You forget; ’mhere!” 
Silver sweet his childish accent, 
Strong and true his shelt’ring love; 
And I know that speech stands written 


In the Golden Book above. 
A. L. D. 


“ HOW READEST THOU?” 
Luke 10 : 26. 
’Tis one thing now to read the Bible through ; 
Another thing to read, to learn and do; 
’Tis one thing now to read it with delight, 
And quite another thing to read it right. 


Some read it with design to learn to read, 
But to the subject pay but little heed ; 
Some read it as their duty, once a week, 
But no instruction from the Bible seek. 


Whilst others read it without common care, 
With no regard to how they read nor where, 
Some read it as a history, to know 

How people lived three thousand years ago. 


Some read to bring themselves repute, 

By showing others how they can dispute ; 
Whilst others read because their neighbors do, 
To see how long twill take to read it through. 


Some read it for the wonders that are there, 
How Daniel killed a lion and a bear ; 

Whilst others read, or rather in it look, 
Because, perchance, they have no other book. 


Some read the blessed Book—they don’t know why, 
It sometimes happens in the way to lie; 

Whilst others read it with uncommon care, 

But all to find some contradiction there. 


One reads with father’s specs upon his head, 

And sees the things just as his father did; 
Another reads through Campbell or through Scott, 
And thinks it means exactly what he thought. 


Some read to prove a preidopted creed, 

Thus understand but little what they read; 

And every passage in the Book they bend 

To make it suit that all-important end. 

Some people read it, as I’ve often thought, 

To teach the Book, instead of being taught. 
—Selected. 
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ARE AMERICAN WOMEN EXTRAVAGANT? 
Tue Christian Union, (New York), alludes to some 
statements in a recent book on America, by a French 
visitor, Paul Blouet, who writes over the pen name 
of “ Max O’Rell.”’ It says: 

He has made one criticism which must strike 
every American woman. “That which struck me 
most in America, from first to last, is the total ab- 
sence of stupid-looking faces. All are not hand- 
some, but all are intelligent and beaming with ac- 
tivity. In my opinion, it is in this that American 
beauty mainly consists. In the large cities of the 
East the first thing that caught my attention was the 
thinness of the men and the plumpness of the wo- 
men. This seemed to hint that the former lived 
in a furnace of activity and the latter in cotton wool. 
This impression soon deepened into a conviction.” 
Mr. O’Rell then pays American men the highest 
compliments on their treatment of women, saying 
that the men of France do not pay the chivalric 
homage to women that the American man pays. 
Our kindly critic pays full justice to the grace and 
intelligence of American women in social life, but 
surely takes much from her crown when he says: 

“Tf an outsider be competent to form an opinion, 
I venture to say that the American woman does not 
render to mana tithe of the devotion she receives 
from him. The French wife repays a husband’s de- 
votion by protecting his interest; an American one 
too often repays it by breaking into his capital. But 
Jonathan complains not. To him it is only seemly 
that ‘ beauty should go beautifully.’ If one fortune 
goes, he sets to work to make another, and the sweat 
of his brow is soon crystallizing once more upon the 
neck and arms of his beloved womankind in the 
form of diamonds.” 

This has been said before, and it is time for Amer- 
ican women to stop and ask the questions: “Am I 
becoming selfish?” “Is it true that my diamonds, 
or even jets, are the crystallized sweat of the Jona- 
thans’ brows ?” 

Hardly a defalcation is discovered that is not 
traceable to social ambitions on the part of the wo- 
men of the family. Almost every breach of trust 
is connected with family social ambitions. And the 
very ones who tempt, actively or passively, drift or 
sail on till destruction comes, without question. 

A wise physician recently said: “I tell you I have 
to see it. There are men whose only relation to wife 
and children is that of banker. When they die they 
are mourned as the bankers, the ones who made the 
incomes secure ; their death means a percentage of 
danger to income.” Women shrink from such an 
arraignment, resent it indignantly, and many justly 
resent it. Yet too many American women do de- 
serve it. Life is organized on too complicated a plan 
for the average income. The display at home and 
abroad shows the margin between income and outgo 
is too narrow. This is so evident that the social 
economist finds the family life of America threat- 
ened, and gathers statistics to prove that the higher 
the social grade the more the number of marriages 
decrease, and attributes this to the fact that the cost 
of supporting a family grows greater every year, and 
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this increase is in the form of luxuries chiefly for 
women. Surely it is a serious subject, and one 
worth the thought of women. The woman of lim- 
ited income has her share in this reform. Every ef- 
fort to excel in display, whether at a cost of one dol- 
lar or one thousand, is one more burden for someone 
to carry, and usually that someone is the man, who 
makes a double effort to meet the new demand and 
leave a margin of capital. Nor does the burden rest 
there. New standards of luxury are created for the 
children, who in turn refuse to establish homes on 
narrow incomes, because display, not happiness of 
the highest order, has become the object in too 
many families. 


TOOL CHESTS FOR GIRLS. 


Parents do not object to see saw and hammer, gim- 
let and screw-driver in their sons’ hands at a very 
tender age. They look upon tools as a boy’s birth- 
right. But a little girl is hurriedly told in a horri- 
fied tone to “ put them down,” “to not touch,” that 
she will cut herself or pound her fingers, and “get 
hurt” generally. 

But the time is not far off when there will bea 
room in the house set apart for the workbench and 
that bench and its tools will be as free to the daugh- 
ters as to the sons. In their fashionable brass-ham- 
mering and wood-carving the girls have “got a 
taste” of it. We may expect to yet see the car- 
penter come to give lessons as regularly as the music 
teacher. Why not? That eight children out of ten 
would like it better there is no doubt. 

A dozen years hence certain branches of many 
trades will be largely occupied by women. We 
shall see young women at study and work in archi- 
tects’ offices, in the wall-paper designing rooms, mix- 
ing paints and stains and finishes and fresco- 
washes. We shall see the student at the Harvard 
Annex emerge from her long companionship with 
the “ higher mathematics” with the “ plans and ele- 
vations ” of a house in one hand and a “ bill of lum- 
ber” in the other as “applied mathematics.” At 
present the training, in geometry say, is so unap- 
plied that the “ sweet girl-graduate” lays the tea-ta- 
ble with the cloth awry, and the plates at all angles 
and distances, and is serenely unaware that she has 
hung her water-color drawing crooked until some 
distressed occupant of the room points it out. 

The modern female hand and eye are so far un- 
trained that not one young woman in five can take 
shears and cut straight across a breadth of goods un- 
less she fold and crease the cloth, or “ slowly cuts by 
a thread.” 

For myself I have saved many a dollar first and 
last by being “ handy with tools.” 

When I was a little girl and held a mortal objec- 
tion to allowing my older brother any accomplish- 
ments which I had not, I conceived the brilliant 
idea, one summer’s rainy day, of making myself a 
churn, which was to be an exact reproduction in 
miniature of an old-fashioned instrument my grand- 
mother used and called “ an-up-and-down-churn !” 

A gentleman called at our house and found me 
under the shed diligently boring a hole into a round 
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piece of wood. Wishing to make himself agreeable 
to me, I suppose, he inquired what I was making. I 
replied in the most matter-of-fact way, as if it were 
the most common matter in the world for seven- 
year-old girls to manufacture household tools, “a 
churn;” and great was my indignation when he 
went away laughing as if he had heard the greatest 
joke in the world. After that, I never met him, even 
after I had grown to the dignity of young ladyhood 
and trained gowns, but what he inquired with a 
most aggravating interest, if my churn was done. 

It never was, I am bound to say; but I learned 
my lesson, just the same, and whenever I want a nail 
driven in, a shelf put up, or a window-shade ad- 
justed, I do not wait for a carpenter. Instead I 


thank my stars that I ever practiced on churns and 
wooden sewing-machines; and if it were necessary, 
I think I could—with all the confidence I once be- 
gan my churn—build a house—after a fashion |— 
Helen M. Winslow, in Wide Awake. 


“CHEAP” SHOPPING. 
Or all the illusions of the present time, cheap shop- 
ping is the most wearisome, the most disappointing, 
the most dissipating. When once the idea of bar- 
gain-hunting takes possession of the female mind, it 
becomes a prey to feverish and wild expectations of 
wonderful chances. Like the gold-digger or the lot- 
tery-ticket buyer, there may be for the prowling 
shopper the greatest opportunity in a lifetime just at 
the next corner shop. So she joins the pushing,, 
scrambling crowd of women who fill the sidewalk, to 
the despair of policemen and men who want to catch 
a train or get back to business, finally makes her way 
into the store, breathless and in disarray, to buy a 
wisk broom for ten cents, from which the handle 
flies at the first brush, a pin for fourteen cents, from 
which the glittering setting is broken at the first 
thrust for useful purpose, or it may be a cheap book, 
with type so fine as to put out the eyesight, where 
all the r’s or p’s or q’s are blotted out through every 
page, or a shoddy silk made out of cotton and shorn 
of its proper width by three or four inches, sleazy 
woolen and cotton dress goods “marked down” to 
the price they were originally intended to be sold 
for, job lots of worthless trash thrown together, 
which, when bought, litter up the house and give it 
the air of an auction room,—all this and much more, 
and all a mere illusion and a snare. 

The honest shop-keeper is driven to his wits’ end 
to allure the buyer into taking his goods for “ less 
than cost,” or to take a present worth twice the cost 
of the purchase, thus allowing him to sacrifice 
money, time, truthfulness,—all to the happiness of his 
customer. Great factories are built, hundreds of 
men, women, and children employed in making 
shams,—jewelry measured and valued by the bushel, 
not as valuable as potatoes or apples, but sold by the 
piece for many times the cost of manufacture for a 
moment’s poor adornment. There is no reason why 
people should not wear brass pins if they want 
them ; but let them pass for what they are, and be 
strong enough for use. As to bogus ear-rings, there 
seems to be no excuse for their being. And why 
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should a woman buy a piece of tin four inches long, 
made into a poor imitation of a water lily and a leaf, 
and wear it as an ornament? It is not beautiful, and 
it is too frail to be useful. 

In sane moments, we all acknowledge that shop- 
keepers must make profit on their goods, that we do 
not want to be benefited by another's loss, that 
cheap goods are dearest in the end, and that genuine 
simplicity is better than false display. 

We fall out of sweet, unobtrusive, domestic ways, 
and join a crowd scrambling for things. Our chil- 
dren suffer from our methods, and learn readily our 
cheap lessons. Let us get from ander this yoke, and 


be anytning rather than burried, pushing, tinsel-lov- | 


ing baryain-seekers.—A. E. H. S.,in Christian Register. 


INNER VISIONS. 

Wuat do some people fall back upon in them- 
selves, when the outer, active life is suddenly cut 
off? 

Last summer I knew of a German, the wealthy 


owner of astone quarry on the outskirts of one of 


our Eastern cities, who fell over the edge of the quarry 
with histeam and wagon, breaking his leg. He was 
about thirty-five years old, vigorous, well, and had 
never been sick a day in his life. He could neither read 
nor write, nor could any of his family or friends. 
Here was this man with a compound fracture that 
would keep him in bed three months, with abso- 
lutely no mental resources, his family and friends so 
employed that he must of necessity be left much 
alone, and with untrained hands that bad never 
known anything but stone-work. When he closed 
his eyes what must have been his inner vision? I 
cannot imagine. Can you? 

In strong contrast to him comes to my mind an 
elderly lady of my acquaintance. For many years 
she has been unable to use her eyes to read or write 
or sew, and the action of the heart and brain are so 
peculiar that she can in no way employ her’ hands. 
Friends visit her, because she is delightful to visit; 
bnt, at the best, she is alone a great deal, sitting or 
lying with folded hands and closed eyes. 

What are her inner visions? All that is rich and 
beautiful, for she has a mind well furnished and a 
memory richly stored. Poetry and prose are there 
to be recalled, and the old time intercourse with 
choice friends. Life is beautiful, and well worth 
living still. 

There is but one lesson to draw from these two 
out of many instances about inner vision ; we must 
furnish our minds while we can, give them the best 
to store away for future use, so that, when we have 
need of it, we shall find it, instead of looking in upon 
an almost empty room or a sad jumble of worthless 
rubbish.—J. S., in Christian Register. 


As the ice upon the mountain, when the warm 
breath of the summer sun breathes upon it, melts 
and divides into drops, each of which reflects an im- 
age of the sun; so life, in the smile of God’s love, di- 
vides itself into separate forms each bearing in it and 
reflecting an image of God’s love.—H. W. Longfellow. 
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BIBLE SCENES STILL ENACTED. 


In writing from Fayal, one of the Azores islands, a 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript says: “On 
the country roads and near the windmills you will 
see circular thrashing floors made of hardened pum- 
ice stone, where cows and oxen are driven over the 
grain, crossing and recrossing it. These are a distinct 
and frequent feature in the landscape, and remind 
one of Bible scenes. What is that strange noise I 
hear from afar? I say to my native companion, 
Why, it isan ox cart coming along the lane witha 
load of grain. I watch and wait, and within half an 
hour it passes, with its two or three yoke of oxen 
dragging this uncouth cart with its bigh encircling 
wicker front and sides. Its great solid wooden 
wheels creak and groan. One is impelled to be mer- 
ciful and beseech the owner to vil the wheels. But 
no, I must not, and am told that this noise is a part 


of the equipage, and no farmer is satisfied unless his 


wheels have the proper amount of squeak. A law 
was once made by the Portuguese Government that 
no creaking cart should be allowed to enter a city, 
but the people rebelled, and the law was repealed.” 


ALL you have to do is simply your duty. I stood 
in a factory a short time ago, and learned a deep les- 
son. As I entered all seemed confusion—the buzz of 
machinery, the whirl of everything, dazed me. But 
I soon saw all was right, and that each one was doing 
the task assigned to her. I stood and looked ata 
young girl whose work was to untie knots in the 
threads as they were passing over the wheel. All 
day long she simply untied knots. Now, if she had 
said,“ This is such a little thing to do, and I get so 
tired of it, I think I will try and do what the girl 
next to me is doing,” she would have damaged the 
whole work. The simple thing of untying the knots 
had to do with the beauty and finish of this whole 
design.—Selected. 





Fine manners no code can teach. If they are con- 
scious they become artificial and are fine no longer. 


. A man indeed may be taught to avoid grossness 


and impudence and not mistake them for ease. The 
youth who puffs a cigarette when he is walking with 
a lady, who is free and easy instead of scrupulously 
courteous in his address and tone, may be told that 
he is merely ungentlemanly and vulgar; and if he 
choose he may correct his behavior; certainly he 
would correct it if the lady showed him that she re- 
quired the correction. The impudence of young 
men generally reflects the weakness of young wo- 
men. If they required courtesy, there would be lit- 
tle insolence on the part of their cavaliers.—Geo. 
Wm. Curtis. 





Our friendships ought to reach both ways, partly 
up and partly down, each person clasping a hand 
above him and each equally giving a band to some 
one below. So shall our whole humanity be bound 
together by the golden ties of friendship, so a thrill 
from the hand of God clasped by the topmost soul of 
our race go down through all ranks and grades to 
that of the lowest sinner.—J. C. Kimball. 
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SAMOA, 

WE have been hearing for the last few weeks a great 
deal about the “trouble with Samoa.” No doubt 
many of us have wondered whether Samoa was a 
king or place. Samoa is the name of a group of nine 
islands in Polynesia, a little north of east of the So- 
ciety Islands, a group much larger and better known. 
Samoa is also known as Navigator’s Islands. The 
natives are negroes. All the islands of Polynesia are 
the tops of submarine mountains; the islands are, 
beneath the surface of the water, coral, which forms 
the basis of the soil; many of the islands have la- 
goons in the centre, and bear every evidence of being 
the result of volcanic eruptions. On some of the 
islands are high mountains. When these islands 
were first discovered we are in doubt, but undoubt- 
edly they were visited by the earliest voyagers round 
the globe. The inhabitants of the several Polynesian 
islands all speak a language that shows a common 
origin—natives of different islands learning to under- 
stand each other inashorttime. Their ancient re- 
ligions were very like, and all practiced cannibalism. 
They tattoo the body; on some islands the people 
are rendered hideous by this practice, which they 
still keep up. The people of all these islands are in- 
dolent, but of a cheerful temperament, much given 
to pleasure. Wrestling and boxing are favorite pas- 
times. They have rude musical instruments. Before 
the introduction of Christianity, dancing was a spe- 
cies of state as well as religious ceremony ; much of 
the dancing was of a degrading form. In Polynesia 
there are two distinct races ; one very dark and some- 
what dwarfed, the tallest of the men not being over 
five feet. The others are the color of the Malays 
and American Indians, many of them handsome and 
graceful. The ruling families or tribes are somewhat 
remarkable for their grace and dignity, s0 much so 
that some travelers have supposed them a distinct 
race that at some time had conquered and held in 
control the common people. 

Originally the people wore but little clothing, and 
that woven from a fiber of a peculiar tree. Since 
early in the present century commercial relations 
have existed between these several groups and Eu- 
rope and America. Missionaries visited the islands 
at the same time, and now civilized customs and 
styles of dress prevail, though in some of the 
islands a grotesque combining of the two prevails. 
These islands are under the protection and care of 
the different European powers, and of America. A 
few are under the direct control of European pow- 
ers. The several civilized powers have, by treaty, 
agreed not to govern these islands, and to protect 
the property and citizens of each power against a 
common foe, whether a native or foreign one. Sa- 
moa was especially under the protection of England, 
Germany, and America. 

Malietoa isthe King of Samoa, but another chief, 
Tamasese, has risen in war and conquered Malie- 
toa, who is now in exile on one of the small islands 
of the group. 

Samoa has about 37,000 inhabitants, and is a 
Christian land. 

Coffee, tortoise-shell, castor beans, arrow-root, 
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and ginger are exported from these islands. 


Fish- 
ing is the principal employment of the people. 


The 


foreign inhabitants are engaged in trade and com- 
merce.—Christian Union. 


THE ARMED EUROPEAN CONTINENT, 1889. 
Tue London Daily News says: During the past eigh- 
teen years—a period which, upon the whole, has 
been a peaceful one—the armies of the Continental 
Powers have assumed propor ions such as were never 
dreamt of at any era in the previous history of the 
world. The increase in their strength, and also, of 
course, in their cost, has been steady and continuous 
ever since the days of the Franco-German war. It 
is now no exaggeration to speak of Europe as an 
armed camp. The following table, which has been 
prepared, after reference to the most recent official 
documents and declarations on the subject, shows 
(1), in the column headed “ War strength,” the ap- 
proximate number of men disposable for offensive 
purposes in the event of the outbreak of war in 
18893 (2), in the column headed “ Second Reserves,” 
the approximate number of men who in the event 
of the outbreak of war would join the colors, but re- 
main at home unless their services were very ur- 
gently needed at the front; (3), in the colamn 
headed “ Final Reserves,” the number of men who, 
in addition to all the above, would be available for 
defensive purposes in case of their country being in- 
vaded. All the men in the first two columns are 
trained soldiers who have served with the colors. 
Many, but not all, of the men in the last column are 
also veterans. 

War Second 
Strength. Reserves. 
2,520,000 1,520.000 
2.440,000 1,570,000 
2,495 000 1,980,000 
1,010,000 1,320,000 
1,145,000 1,470.000 

620,000 310,000 

250,000 165,000 


10,480,000 8,335,000 9,195,000 
Here we have a mass of men, in number equal to the 
population of a first-class State, who may at any mo- 
ment be called upon to take the field. Over twenty- 
eight millions of Europeans, all in the prime of man- 
hood, are liable to expose their lives in the next 
great war.. More than two-thirds of them are at 
present engaged in civil pursuits; but war might 
drag every one of them from the office, the field, and 
the workshop, and thus, at a few hours’ notice, the 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural interests 
of half Europe might be paralyzed by the with- 
drawal of all the best and most active workers. 


Final 
Reserves. 
1,860.000 
1,700,000 
2,200,000 
1,200 000 
1,700,000 
340,000 
195,000 


Germany, 
France, 
Russia, 

Italy, 

Austria, 
Turkey, 
Balkan States, 


Up and be doing! 
Nor wait for to-morrow ; 
Never to-morrow 
May come to your hand; 
Who waits for its advent 
May find to his sorrow, 
That God shall to-night 
His one talent demand. 


— Treasure- Trove. 
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WOMAN’S EDUCATION IN GREECE. 


America may well feel proud of the part she has 
played in this important advance in one of the old- 
est countries of the world. In 1830 two Americans 
left their native land to spend the remainder of their 
lives in the new-born kingdom of Greece. One was 
Dr. Jonas King, sent out by the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, and the other was Dr. John Henry 
Hill, under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States. Dr. and Mrs. Hill were 
given careful instruction to establish schools, and to 
do nothing “ which could justly give rise to the im- 
pression that anotber church, or another form of 
Christianity, would be introduced, but to labor to re- 
store to that people the holy simplicity and glorious 
purity of that very gospel which St. Paul preached 
among them.” In 1832 Mrs. Hill opened a school for 
girls in Athens, which, up to that time, had been an 
unheard-of thing in all Greece. Its beginnings were 
very humble, but soon the idea began to spread, and 
the number of pupils ran up to fifty, then to one hpa- 
dred, and to three hundred. Ina few years the &v- 
erage attendance was seven hundred, and continued 
about that for many years. Mrs. Hill carried on the 
school for nearly forty years, and was succeeded by 
Miss Marion Muir, who is still there. The manage- 
ment is very simple, the buildings are plain, the 
rooms small and crowded, but, by the testimony of a 
correspondent, “the results are of the very best.” 

This opportunity for the education of girls was so 
well appreciated that by request of several leading 
Greek families a school was opened for more ad- 
vanced studies, and the result was “ Hill Institute.” 
This, like the first school, has always flourished. It 
is at present under the control of Miss Bessie Mas- 
son, a niece of Mrs. Hill. There are now sixty-four 
boarders and one hundred and ninety day scholars. 
The young ladies come from all parts of Greece, from 
Crete, Egypt, Asia Minor, and the Balkan region. 
The school is recognized as of great importance. 
“The Greek mothers of nearly all our homes were 
educated at Hill Institute,” was said by a Greek ora- 
tor at the grave of Mrs. Hill in 1882. It has also fur- 
nished teachers for girls’ schools all over the king- 
dom, that have sprung up from time to time, as the 
idea that girls must be educated took possession of 
the people. To-day there are in Greece two bundred 
and seventy public schools for girls, with over 20,000 
pupils. 

The finest of these schools is the Arsakeion at 
Athens, founded by M. Arsakes. The money he left 
for this purpose was so fortunately invested that 
now the property consists of nearly a whole square 
in the best part of Athens. This school has a daily 
attendance of 1,500 girls, ninety of whom are board- 
ers. The funds are in charge of “The Society of 
Those who Love Instruction.” The instruction is 
graded from the kindergarten to the normal depart- 
ment, and the work done is said to compare favor- 
ably with the same grade of work done in Germany. 
The Greeks look upon the Arsakeion as a legitimate 
result of the Hill Institute, and the two schools work 
in harmony. By force of circumstances the priest- 
hood has a part to play in this instruction, as a law 
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has been passed, and is strictly enforced, that no 
school can be carried on in Greece except the priest 
is allowed to come in to give religious instruction. 
Owing to the influence of Americans, the New Testa- 
ment is used as a text-book in the elementary 
schools.—Springjield Republican. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The life boats round the English coast during the 
past year rescued no fewer than 617 persons, the great ma- 
jority of whom, but for the efforts of the gallant crews, 
would have perished. 


—Mary Hemenway and other philanthropic ladies are 
providing at their own expense special instruction in cal- 
isthenics to large classes of female teachers, in Boston, and 
it is proposed to extend these facilities. The services of 
Dr. Posse, the well known instructor in the Swedish sys- 
tem of gymnastics, have been utilized in this work.— The 
Student. 


—According to Gaskell’s New Family Atlas, Mount 
Hercules, in New Guinea, now claims the honor of being 
the highest peak in the world. Its height is given as 32,- 
768 feet. The same authority gives Mount Everest 29,002 
feet, so that Mount Hercules leads the world by 3,766 feet. 
—Scientific American. 

—At a meeting in London of the Royal Botanic Society 
the secretary reported that the recent fogs had done much 
damage to the plants in the conservatories, causing many 
of them to shed both leaves and flowerbuds; more espe- 
cially bad this been the case with Australian plants, 
which, from enjoying in their own country a large amount 
of sunlight, were found less capable than any others of 
contending against the vicissitudes of London weather. 

—Prof. Lodge, the eminent English electrician, has re- 
cently written a letter, discussing the possibility of dissi- 
pating fogs by means of discharges of electricity. He has 
himself made experiments, said to have been successful, 
in which smoke was condensed in a room, but nothing on 
a large scale has been attempted. The London Electrician 
has suggested the wide field for labor in the dissipation of 
the London fogs, and other applications have been men- 
tioned, such as clearing of smoke from tunnels, of dust- 
particles from flour mills, and the abatement of the gen- 
eral nuisance of smoke in manufacturing towns. Prof. 
Lodge is said to be trying to raise funds to conduct experi- 
ments on a large scale.— The American. 

—Science gives the following significant facts concern- 
ing the results of smokiug by boys: 

“In an experimental observation of thirty-eight boys 
of all classes of society, and of average health, who had 
been using tobacco for periods ranging from two months 
to two years, twenty-seven showed severe injury to the 
constitution and insufficient growth; thirty-two showed 
the existence of irregularity of the heart's action, disor- 
dered stomachs, cough, aud a craving for alcohol ; thirteen 
had intermittency of the pulse, and one had consumption. 
After they had abandoned the use of tobacco, within six 
months’ time one-half were free from all their former 
symptoms, aud the remainder had recovered by the end 
of the year.” 

—Last spring, in the time when daisies blow, a lady 
living on Mount Bowdoin went out to gather a bunch of 
the golden-hearted flowers. Seeing some exceptionally 
large and deeply-colored clover blossoms, she stooped to 
pick them, and discovered a four-leaved clover, and an- 
other and another, until she had discovered seventeen four 
and one six-leaved ones on the one plant, not larger than 
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her own hand. The plant was in a rocky spot, and its 
roots readily detached themselves from the scant soil aud 
came up in her hands. She took it home, set it out in her 
garden, and it produced its kind through all the summer 
long. The plant never increased in size, its roots refusing 
to spread themselves, but she rarely visited it without be- 
ing rewarded by from one to eight four-leaved specimens. 
In the autumn the lady transplanted the root to a small 
salt box, which it does not nearly fill, but since that time | 
it has borne thirty-seven four and a dozen five-leafed 
clovers.— Boston Transcript. 

—The Woman's Journal says that the Pundita Ramabai | 
is lecturing in Japan to great audiences. In Tokio, the 
largest lecture hall in the ¢ity was so crowded that the | 
doors bad to be closed half an hour before the meeting be- 
gan, every inch of room being already occupied. Rama- 
bai, of course, speaks through an interpreter. 

—An interesting account is given in the London Pall 
Mall Gazette, by Mary H. Garnet Barboza, (a daughter of 
the well-known New York minister, Henry Highland Gar- 
net), of a school for girls which she has established in Li- 
beria, (Africa), at Brewersville, an inland town. She says 
the girls show an ardent desire to learn, and that her 
school was quickly crowded. Good provision had been 
made for the education of young men, but the other sex 
were without such opportunities. Mrs. Cardoza taught 
housework, as well as the ordinary elementary brauches 
of study. 

—Dr. Elizabeth Thalberg has within the past year been 
appointed resident physician at Vassar College, with a 
handsome salary. In spite of her German name, Dr. Thal- 
berg is an American. She was a Miss Burr, of Brewer, 
Me., and married a German physician, Dr. Thalberg, of 
New York.— Woman's Journal. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A NON-PARTISAN and non-sectarian convention of those 

in favor of the adoption of the Probibition Constitutional 

Ameudment has been called by the “ State Constitutional 

Temperance Amendment Association ” to meet at Harris- 

burg on the 19th instant, at 9 o’clock,a. m. The officers 
of the W. C. T. U. of Pennsylvania unite in the call. 

A sEkI0Us fire on Walnut street west of Broad, Phila- | 

delphia, on the afternoon of the 10th instant, destroyed the | 





| 








drug store of Frank E. Morgan and the laboratory of John 
Wyeth & Brother, and damaged adjoining property. The 
loss was estimated at $500,000. Oue fireman was killed. 

EXTENSIVE stormswere reported from Western Europe 
at the close of last week. The fullowing telegrams give 
some details: 

BERLIN, Feb. 10.—Reports of heavy snow storms come 
from all parts of Germany. In this city the snow is a foot 
deep, and in the Bavarian Highlands it has fallen to a 
depth of six feet. In the west and northwest thunder and 
lightning accompanied thesnow. Traffic is almost entirely 
suspended in Schleswig aud Jutland. 

THe HaGuE, Feb. 10.—A storm of exceptional severity 


| is raging througbout Holland. The rivers are greatly 


swollen, and Rotterdam, Dordrecht, Scheidam, Zwolle. and 
Kampen are inuudated. Many shipwrecks, with great 
loss of life, are reported. 

Lonpon, Feb. 10.—Snow continues to fall throughout 
the south of Eugland aud in Wales. On the coasts heavy 
gales prevail, and a number of shipping disasters are re- 
ported. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference on Temperance and the Constitu- 
tional Amendment will be held under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Uuity aud Waln streets, Frankford, on First-day, the 17th 
instant, at 3 p.m. All are invited. 





*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
bo held at Friends’ meeting-house, Chester, on First day, 
Second month 17th, 1839, at 2.30 p. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Second month will occur as 
follows : 

18. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 

18. Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 

20. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. ° 

23. Biue River, Benjaminville, Il. 

25. Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ont. 

25. Warriugton, Mouallen, Pa. 

26. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

27. Southern, Camden, Del. 

28. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Viue Street, Phila. 

Lyp14 A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall 
Doylestown, Pa. 
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of the South. 


Absolutely Pure. | The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud | These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
whelsssmenees a: etenemntens then the cottnary Kinds, ont | youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
connst be os capes © © multitude of low test, | dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. ‘ , ; : 
Royal Sakis Powpan Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. . near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.”PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE ForMs of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MutuaL; has \sseTs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MiLuions. g@> ITS POLICIES ARE NON- FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres, EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. ‘HORA’ Mo 8.8’ TEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


INCORPORATED 1836. CAPITAL, $500,000. BURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 

President, EFFINGHAM B MORKI-<, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM WN. Ey. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEorGE TUCKER BisPHAM 


No. ‘2020 CHESTNUT STREET. itor, Gc 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actnarv. ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J ROBERTS FOULKE. 


CHARTER PERPETU AL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S We offer postpaid at your 


own door, the LARGEST 
STOCK of ROSES- in 
AND America, all varieties, 
sizes and prices, to suit 


all wants. L THE FINEST NEW ROSES iciew Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 
New CLIMBING VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW MOON 


FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our NE UIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL whe write for it. 1t will pay you to see it before buying. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 


>. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. WwW. Cor. Fifteenth and Race itate. Phila. 








Barclay’s Apology, . 
Barclay's Catechism, ; o- 
Life of William Penn. By 8S. 
M Janney. Cloth, ° . 1.00 
Paper, . 25 
Lie al George Fox By 8S. 
M Janney Cloth. s 1A 
Conversations on Re ligious 
Subjects By S M Janney, 
Peace Principles Exe mplited 
By 3. M Janney. 
Summary of Christian Doe- 
trines. Paper, 
Vital Religion By S$. M. Jan- 
ney Paper. 
History of Friends * By Ss M. 
Janney. 4 Volumes, Cloth, 
4 Volumes, Sheep, 
History of the Se — 
By 5 M. Janney. 1 Vol- 
ume, Cloth, 
Memoir of 8 M Janney, 
Journal of John Woolman, 
* Whittier's 
Journal of John Comly. 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- 
liam Penn, . 


Rise and Poenneen af Friends 
By William Penn, 

William Penn’s Letter to bis 
Wife and Children. Paper, 

Life of James and Lucretia 
Mott, , 

Autobiography ‘of Benjamin 
Hallowell, . 

Dr Parrish’s Letter. 

A Reasonable Faith. wee three 
Friends, . 

Holy Life. H Turford, 

Old Fashioned Quake rism. By 
Wm Pollard, 

Rules of Discipline ‘of Phila- 
delphia Yearly ee 

2 of John Richardson. 
Cloth 

Life of John Richardson. 
Sheep, 

Christian Baptism. ” William 
Dell. 

Dymond on War, 

Essays, Testimonies of Truth. 
By J Johnson, . 

Scraps of Thought and Feel- 
ing. By J. Johnson, 


Vriends’ Printing House 8. W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 


| Seriptural Watchword. J. 
Johnson. 

Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
Six Volumes. 

Friends’ Miscellany J. and I. 


Comly Eleven Volumes. . 11.00 


George Fox's Works. Eight 


! Vols., . 
| Tsaac Pennington’ s Works, 


Journal of Elias Hicks, . 
let ers of Elias Hicks, 


| -—~~ on the Views of 


Friends. By ne ue. 
Paper, 

Flexible Cover, 

Dissertation on’ Christian Min- 
istry. J. Jackson. Paper, . 
Cloth, . 

Garnered Treasures from the 
Poets, 


Conversations on the Queries. 
By H E oe . 

True Peace, . : 

Plain Path, > 

Journal of Hugh Judge, . ° 

Life of Isaac 1. Hopper, . 
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